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AS IS 
BY THE EDITOR. 


_ Once again on the subject of Russian films, if that is not 
too great a liberty, a few words, not in reply to anybody in 
particular, but because of criticisms in general, and dishonesty 
slightly more flagrant than that usually dished out in the 
critical columns. 

And why did Mr. Atkinson have to talk 2 as he did on the 
radio? Britons are individually a fair minded people, and 
the most tight-laced Tory could not but admit—in fact, did 
admit and even protested—that if dice were overloaded, if 
Truth had been surgically demolished, if misrepresentation 
had run riot and falsehood shamed Jack’s beanstalk as a 
flourishing garden weed, this certainly was not confined to 
Russia and to Mother in particular, but met its master in the 
O so bed-time-story of our truculent friend. : 

While on the subject of Mother, you must hime read, too, 
all over the place, that it was a devilish, cunning, reprehen- 
sible tissue of lies, that the workers were represented as so 
many guileless lambs led to the slaughter, that Justice was 
made a farce and an abomination, and—in'‘short—that since 
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the workers were represented as other than besotted cut-throats 
the whole thing was a dangerous fake and must be suppressed 
at all costs:- In the middle of such condemnations would 
appear sentences something like these: ‘‘ Mr. Pudowkin’'s 
genius is prostrated by his one-sidedness. ‘The picture ceases 
to grip on this account. Authority and Justice are repre- 
sented as brutal to a degree, made up of types (and here is 
Pudowkin’s ‘‘ cunning ’’) which emerge with all the terrifying 
and convincing truth of a Galsworthy study.’’ Either this is 
suggesting (with devilish cunning) that Mr. Galsworthy’s 
types prostrate his genius, being consummate falsehoods, or 
else you have to discount the whole criticism since you cannot 
have convincing or terrifying truth emerging a tissue 
of lies. 

Certainly to raed all these silly, muddled critiques you 
would assume that the Russian Revolution sprang merely 
from a little light-hearted perversity. You would also assume 
incidentally, and this rightly, that the class hatred and venom 
which they claim to have discovered in Russian films is 
nowhere more pronounced than in their own criticisms. Can 
Close Up, then, in the face of all this tomfoolery, justly be 
dubbed biassed? Mr. Macpherson deceives no one, says one 
of them, Mr. Macpherson, to the best of his knowledge, has 
never sought to deceive any one. Not all Russian films are 
excellent, says the same critic, because Russia is politically 
unpopular, and not all Anglo-Saxon films are bad because 
Anglo-Saxendom has refused to accept the theories of Com- 
munism. , . Ig it not possible that Anglo-Saxon films are 
bad because the attitude governing them suffers from much 
the same irrelevancy as this statement? _ 
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_ Anglo-Saxondom (not Angles, but Angels) must be less 
bitter, less angry, less afraid. ‘There is good material, there 
are good and willing workers, there are wonderful possibili- 
ties, and we and many others are waiting with friendship and 
support for the time when they will emerge, not with cudgels 
and not with IT.N.T. There is a great place in the world for 
British films. The ultimate power of Europe will in part 
depend on Anglo-Saxondom, Germany and France the 
wings, England the body. They must operate together. The 


body cannot learn to fly without the wings, But it can learn - 


to fly by assimilating the principles of flying, and if Russia 
happens to have the best method, surely it is common enough 
sense to learn from them instead of wasting good time and 
energy saying that those who suggest it are trying to over- 
throw the Empire? | 
Anglo-Saxons all, we have much to learn and far to gO, 
Let us admit it. Let me try to think of a good British film 
and I will give you Moulin Rouge, with its German director 
and cosmopolitan cast. Not that this matters, for any one 
should be able to make a picture anywhere, But you could 
not blow a fanfare for Anglo-Saxondom here without includ- 
ing a blare or two for Germany, Czechoslovakia (if that is 
where T'schekowa comes from) and France. Yes, we have far 
to go. Our critic here on page 12 here beside me marvels at 
the perspicacity of Rin Tin Tin, but Mother, says he, could 
not possibly be shown. Potemkin, you know, lies in War- 
dour Street,-but you are liable to, I think it’s penal servitude 
for life if you so much as try to touch it! 
One has to come back like a dog to a bone always to wonder 
again and again just how all this can possibly have come 
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about. America did bring itself to show about a third of The 
End of St. Petersburg and slightly less, perhaps, of Potemkin 
and Joyless Street, but even that is something. Moreover, 
America has given us films we can go to and be comforted by, 
like warming one’s hands at a fire, and films like Moana, and 
Grass and Nanook and Chang and Stella Polaris or Lost in 
the Arctic, of which we do not have to speak except in praise. 
But England gave us Mons as an answer to The Big Parade, 
and Britannia as an answer to The Saturday Evening Post, 
and one wishes it would stop answering back and get on with 
its own development. We shudder to think what its answer 
would be to Ten Days That Shook the World or to the forth- 
coming Storm Over Asia, for answer it would given only half 
a chance. We must bend our backs, you must bend your 
backs to make films that others will answer. There’s your 
task, directors. Truly you'll need the help of the Holy Ghost. 

Can it be done? You are dubious. But you are trying, 
you are straining and struggling, working with joy and fury 
and rage and despair, with love and infinite pains and with 
miracles. Let me tell you I have seen men working thus; 
you are not impressed. Let me tell you, if it’s a question of 
money, millionaires work in much the same way. I once 
heard a director say Oh, that’s good enough | it 
wasn't. He is still seeking a job. 

‘‘ We have not caught up to America yet, how can you 
- expect’ us to catch up to Russia?’? Who would have the 
honesty to put it that way? That is what it amountsto. But 
what work, what revaluation, what intellect and energy and 
striving it would mean! ‘‘ Weare not so badly off as we are, 
now you shut up.’’ 
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Meanwhile we have Red Dancers of Moscow and Patriots. 
Hush Russia up. ‘“* Mr. Macpherson and his over- 
enthusiastic contributors would prove too much about their 
Sovkino friends.’’ Oh, far too much, far, far too much for 
the man who wants to just jog along. And why? Simply 
because they are not afraid of asking you to work for that 
not-too-smallish salary. Go to it. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


AN EARLY WORK 


By OSWELt BLAKESTON. 


Before Joyless Street, The Loves of Jeanne Ney, or 
Bypaths—Don’t Play with Love!—I saw it run through ina 
little projection room in Wardour Street. The copy was old, 
men carrying stacks of film tins kept on passing through the 
room, the screen was too small for the ‘‘ throw ’’; I tabulated 
every adverse condition, but I could not feel that I was seeing 
Pabst. I never would have guessed that the director of this 
film was to give us some of our had seen 
it before the others. 

The chief interest in the film lies, then, in its lapses, film 
conventions that Pabst would now scorn, for the story is dull 
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and (still worse) it is uncinematic. Prince Max Werner has 
aged before he has tired of light-hearted love affairs with the 
ladies behind the footlights. His friend, Michael Hennet, is 
one of those lucky movie heroes, the only child of a multi- 
millionaire ; and his chief occupation is his daily riding lesson 
at Theodore Nepallek’s riding school,. But (you have 
guessed it ?) Michael is not really so interested in the horses, 
but in Theodore ._Nepallek’s daughter Paula, who lives 
sedately at the Palace, which has been converted into the 
riding school. Prince Max invites Michael, as a kind of 
added attraction, to dine in a private room with himself and 
Eleanor Falmar, a prima donna, who presumably is allowed 
to look at Michael if she reserves her conversation, and other 
favours, for Max. This complicated system of giving a 
dinner is spoilt by Amina Hirst, a music-hall actress, who 
bursts in on the little party declaring that her companion is 
a bore, and may she have a cigarette? Polite Michael holds 
out his case and is rewarded with the theft of Paula’s minia- 
ture. Professional training helps Amina to guess that 
Michael is the son of a millionaire and she returns the minia- 
ture to Paula.with a note, saying: ‘‘ Mr. Michael Hennet 
left this picture at my house, If he has been careless enough 
to leave my photograph in your house, perhaps you will 
return it to me, . Yours sincerely, Amina Hirst.’’ On the 
same day, at the same hour, the Government, who-seem to 
know more about movies than most Governments, decide to 
sell the furniture in the royal palace, Paula’s father is ter- 
ribly grieved, for he treasures each piece, and. as Mr. Hennet, 
senior, buys the entire collection for his son Michael, is 
regarded with suspicion. 
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At this point in the story I lost touch, and I can only 
remember incidents, ‘The situations call for countless people 
arriving at the enormous doors of the palace, and each time 
the doors are shot from the same angle. Eleanor, played by 
Erna Morena, is a baffling character; I could not make out 
why so much footage was devoted to her conversations with 
Michael, The next incident that I recall clearly was Paula 
being told to choose between the Prince or Michael. Poor 
Michael feels insulted at her choice, seeks out the unfortunate 
Prince, who is enjoying another dinner, less complicated this 
time, in an exclusive restaurant, and dashes a glass full of 
wine into his face. Werner Krauss, disguised as the Prince, 
behaves with beautiful restraint ; during the rest of the picture 
he just underacts, and his indifferent performance is as 
puzzling as the confused direction. : 

A duel. The combination of Krauss and.a duel made me 
think of The Student of Prague, so that the duel may have 
been thrilling in spite of the fact that it was spoilt for me. 
Krauss, with more beautiful restraint, refuses to shoot 
Michael, who, in despair, turns his pistol on himself. 

The Prince and Paula go to Paris, A series of composite 
Shots of electric signs, streets and shops and (oh dear! oh 
dear!) the Eiffel Tower. ‘ La Bal du Moulin Rouge ”’ and 
the Prince and Paula watching the Charleston, No need to 
go to the Plaza to laugh at the films of twenty years ago, the 
wild abandon with which the dancers throw about their legs 
in this scene seems equally remote and ridiculous as any 
fashion parade of 1908. Seated at a table near the Prince 
and Paula are a young couple very much in love. The Prince 
and Paula look at them, Large close up of the Prince’s hand 
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pouring out a glass of champagne. Paula takes a glance at 
the young couple, raises the glass to her lips and—DOES 
NOT get drunk, instead, she asks her father to take her home. 
(I had already visualized the walls flying roufid and mixing 
to the diners—photographed in a spherical mirror.) In the 
hotel lift Paula meets the young couple once more, she goes 
to her room and dreams of Michael, so that the Prince receives 
the welcome she has given to Michael in her dream. After 
the Prince has left the room she runs to the door and flattens 
herself against it in the form of a decorative cross, an example 
of one of the stupid film conventions that would not be found 
in a modern Pabst. | 

The film flickers quickly to its nappy end. Paula realizes 
how silly it is ** to play with love ”’ and flies back to Michael’s 
bedside, where he is recovering from his wound, while the 
Prince resumes his friendship with Eleanor. We are not 
even spared the final sequence where Michael goes to work, 
cheered by the love of Paula, in his father’s factory. 

It is difficult, with imported films, to know how much of 
the muddle and spinelessness is due to the English editor and 
censor, yet one is tempted to ask how Pabst learnt to be the 
genius cutter of The Loves of Jeanne Ney. ‘There are two 
shots juxtaposed which must have been so placed in the 


original version because nothing could conceivably have been 


placed between them. In one shot there is a triangular white 
polished floor of a large hall, in the other a black triangular 
mass of a library, but the apex of the white triangle is higher | 
in the picture than the apex of the black triangle; the result 
of the juxtaposition of these two shots gives the immediate 
effect that the picture is out of ‘‘ rack’’. Smooth cutting 
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demands careful attention to the opposing of the masses of 
black and white. Another fault noticeable in the film, which 
is the fault of the director and often attributed to the cutter, 
is that characters arriving before a door walk with slower gait 
than when we glimpsed them in a long shot hurrying down a 
street. ‘The set constructed in the studio, representing the 
door and adjoining walls, is not large enough for the actor 
to get into his stride, he should be made to start his walk at 
least a dozen-yards before he enters the picture, whereas he is 
generally waiting for his cue just out of the picture. 

In the afternoon of the same dav I saw the trade-show of 
Show Life; a German picture directed by Richard Eichberg, 
starring the little ex-laundry girl, ex-Hollywood actress, 
Anna May Wong. I am myself a “‘ fan’’ of Anna May 
Wong, and I used to wonder if she would ever leave Holly- 
wood to work with people who might appreciate her charm, 
tor Hollywood seemed to be blind to the grace of the little 
creature. The American casting directors occasionally gave 


her smal] parts of Chinese serving maids, but she had to go to 
Germany to be made a Star. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, Anna May hae gone to. 


Germany only to be Americanized, for Show Life is full of 
the stock movie situations punctuated by large heads of the 
star. Richard Eichberg, the director, is the author of. many 
film comedies. 


There were some amusing comparisons to be drawn 


between the two films. Mary Kid in Show Life plays a 


typical vamp, with frizzed hair and glittering gowns; Maria 
Paudler, the Amina of Don’t Play with Love, is quite a 
creature of flesh and blood. Her broad face is certainly not 
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pretty, while her clothes, especially the short morning wrap, 
are sufficiently ugly to be part of her characterization. In 
the scene that I have already mentioned, when Paula opens 
her arms to the Prince believing him to be Michael and sud- 
denly realizes her mistake, G. W. Pabst allows Werner 
Krauss to wrap his dtessing-gown more tightly around his 
body and leave the room. Richard Eichberg would have 
made Henrich George throw half a dozen knives. 

And in the photography. The copy of Don’t Play with 
Love was scratched, nevertheless there was a pleasing natural- 
ness about Seeber’s camera work; Heinrich Gaertner, on the 
other hand, uses white gauzes throughout Show Life to 
smudge the edges of his pictures, and his effect arcs in the 
lamps of a studio street were so strong that they flared in 
the most unlifelike manner. The worst example is a travel- 
ling shot when Anna May Wong walks down the same studio 
street followed by a powerful spot light. There was also a 
meaningless pan from a mirror to two actors standing in front 
of it and back again to the mirror, where nothing is gained 
by shooting into the mirror as: no third person entefs the 
room. It is just a trying moment of Mr. Eichberg showing 
the critics that he has grown out of his revue girl comedies, 
and that he can move his camera with the best of them. 

This much I can say for the early Pabst, but it was not 
distinguished. 

I have so often rhapsodized in Close Up over Joyless Street 


and jeanne Ney that I hope I have.a right to make these 
comments. 
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THE CINEMA IN PARIS 


Perhaps it is only recently that the significance of the 
special Paris cinemas has emerged. ‘These cittemas, which 
were destined in the beginning solely for intelligent spectators 
who demanded better material for the screen, have become, 
it seems to me, places where you may see ordinarily good 
films ; that is to say, films which ought to please everyone and 
which ought to be understood by all classes. Whereas last 
year these cinemas, as a general rule, showed films with a 
limited range, that is to say, films which could not be shown 
in the commercial cinemas, to-day theit programmes must be 
considered in a totally different light. 

The Studio des Ursulines, managed so ably by Tallier 
and Murga, has been showing for over two months Howard 
Hawks’ film, A Girl In Every, Port. After its exclusive run 
at the Ursulines, this film will certainly pass on to the cinemas 
of a more popular type. Here, surely, is real progress, for 
last year the experimental and abstract films shown here, in- 
teresting as attempts, were considered erroneously as the 
cinema’s true future. A Girl In Every Port confirms my 
hypothesis with regard to the nature of the small ciriemas, 
for this frank and delightful film will on its own merits satisfy 
everyone. Additionally, they are showing the technically 
interesting film of Man Ray, Star of the Sea. While not 
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‘‘ true cinema ’’, perhaps, it is very beautiful and well made. 
The fluid images which Man Ray obtained with the use of 
ground glass in front of his lens are of a magical beauty, like 
impressionistic paintings, charming the eye with the suavity 
of their flow. Man Ray has rendered perfectly the peculiar 
atmosphere of a modern poem. Clearly such was his inspira- 
tion, and the result is very remarkable. 

Georges Lacombe, René Clair’s assistant, is also showing 
at the Ursulines a documentaire on the Zone, that vague terri- 
tory encircling Paris between the city and the suburbs. An 
extraordinary section, this, inhabited mostly by rag-and-bone 
men. The sombre and bitter beauty of the district has been 
well captured in this film. Can one rightly call this a docu- 
mentaire? For Lacombe shows it to us from a very special 
and personal angle, and makes us. see as he himself. must 
have seen the Zone and its inhabitants. In one small scene 
two actors are employed, but their acting merges so into the 
rhythm that it is not apparent to. those who see it. Hence this 
can scarcely be termed a document, for it is not solely a report- 
ing of facts, but. rather an excursion or small voyage seen 
through the eyes of Georges Lacombe. Not that this is in 
any way a reproach, for we are held constantly by the pic- 
tures and not for a moment bored. The photography and 
cutting are equally praiseworthy, and it is made with a 
technical exactitude which nas the great merit of being in no 
way pretentious. 

The Ciné Latin has ae Room’s Bed and Sofa, and its 
orchestra has been replaced by mechanical: music. 

~The original installation of this, however, was made in the 


Studio 28, and now we have it also in the newest special 
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Two scenes from All For A Woman (Loves of the Mighty) the historic 
film of Dimitri Buchowetzki, shortly to be seen at the Avenue in 
London. Jannings, as Danton (below) gives one of his most famous 
rcles. 
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supported by a large cast of natives of Tahiti, where the picture 
was taken. 
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Typical scenes from White Shadows in the Sout 


Goldwyn-Mayer production, directed by W. S. V 
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Giving the Movies A Voice. . . . Tons of steel and concrete, huge two- 
ton doors and other elaborate details went into building the giant sound- 
proof stages for M.G.M. Movietone at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. 
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Above, Wilhelm Spengler (Emil Jannings) as 


From Emil Jannings’ latest Lasky-Paramount picture, The Sins 
ted by Ludwig 
Pitts, who plavs the part of h 


aprosperous and contented restaurant keeper. 
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cinema, the Salle des Agriculteurs. Unfortunately, it has 
not yet been grasped that a cinema needs special construction. 
The Salle des Agriculteurs, which was originally a concert 
room, could hardly be termed distinguished for its comfort. 
Its opening programme consisted of Voyage en Tripolitaine 
by Marc Allégret, Rien que Les Heures by Cavalcanti, and 
also that delightful film by Roy del Ruth, Wolves Clothing. 
The second programme contained Le Perroquet Vert, by Jean 
Milva, which would have been interesting had not the young 
director. been ‘crippled. by an almost impossible scenario. 
eS while the film holds much promise, it is not ** vrai 
cine’. Its chief: value was in the acting of Pierre Batcheff, 
am: actor who so frequently here an 
astonishing Sincerity. 

At the Studio 28 has heen a document on Tolstoy, 
which seems a little old-fashioned and out of place, in addition 
which was Tolstoy’s Puissance des Tenébres. This, .in 
‘spite of certain qualities, has aged perceptibly and disappoints 
- om account of the falsity of acting common to.its period. La 
Marche des‘ Machines, an experimental film by the young 
Ukrainian: director, Eugen Deslaw, who is, at the time of 
writing, in Paris, has great interest. With no story whatever 
it is composed of cinematographic rhythm, effects achieved by 
brisk cutting (Russian); and shows us the overwhelming and 
almost irreal: force of machines in motion. He has found 
many unfamiliar machines which achieve astonishing effects 
of movement. ° I: myself like the verity of the subject, but I 
do make this reservation : Deslaw was quite ruthless and cold 
in: his experimental film and it is it will 
_ bycthe:general public... | 
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The Vieux Colombier’s first programme contained -Stern- 
berg’s magnificent film, Underworld, which, in my opinion, 
should be classed among the masterpieces. of .the «screen. 
Underworld has lately been replaced by Galeen’s' of 
Prague. 

“It will be seen that.on the whole there has been.an. important 
evolution in the programmes of the special cinemas which 
undoubtedly tends very much to the good. | 

It. is much harder to speak of French production which 
seems to have landed itself in an imupasee: from which these: is 
no escape. 

The reason is Sate: that in: France, with. the exception: ‘of 
a few enthusiasts, the real elements of cinematography shave 
not yet been understood. Even the most interesting directors 
let themselves be led: away—though they have no .other;option 
than to work for those:who pay them—into making films which 
may be interesting and well constructed so far.as they -go, 
but which lead one no farther in;:the development, the 
French cinema. | France:at this moment is too self-centred.and 
not eager enough to know what is happening in-other coun- 


tries. Let me recount an example of the unjust anal foolish 


restrictions that are being made. . _ 

Last year a society called Les Amis de Seierteckin woidedeies 
to show films of special interest, and above: all those which 
could not be seen for various reasonsin the ordinary cinemas. 
Naturally, they showed Russian films, such as Mother, 
Potemkin, The End of St. Petersburg and :Ten Days. .Afew 
weeks ‘ago this society. was informed that it-could not:show | 
in future any film that had not been submitted tothe censor 
in the ordinary way. And as Russian filmsare:almost never 
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passed by the censor this virtually amounted to their being 
entirely blocked. ‘There was nothing so extraordinary in this, 
perhaps, except that scarcely anybody protested against such 
aviolation of intellectual liberty. But the story became much 


more significant and inimical when it transpired that the firm 


of Aubert (which possesses a large circuit of cinemas in Paris) 
had:aequired exclusive rights to show Russian films through- 
out France. There is*no reason why Aubert should not gain 


money: through showing Russian films, but the danger is that 


they will be cut in a ruthless manner. The opponents of the 
Russian cinema will point to these incoherent remnants and 


prove from them that Russian films are bad. So far noone 


has: protested against this broad injustice. | 


To return to French production. Jacques Feyder (who is 
shortly going to America) has finished Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs. I think this will count among the two or three 
French films of the year. Albert Prejean, Gaby Morlay and 
Henry Roussel are included in the cast. In it we shall see 


also a sitting in the Chamber of Deputies which ought to be 
amusing. 


Cavalcanti is finishing the cutting of Capitaine Fracasse, 
with Pierre Blanchar, Lien Deyers and Charles Boyer. It is 
an historical film,: and for that reason [am a little doubtful 
whether Cavalcanti, who is so essentially modern in spirit, 


will, not: lose: himself in a subject that.must, be. quite alien. to 
him, . 


Marc Allégret has: just finished: Papoul, a. comedy. after 


Louis d’Hée; with Alex Allin and Colette Dafeuil as: chief 
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Marcel Herbier-is now cutting his latest film, L’ Argent, 
after Zola, with an international cast, including Brigitte Helm, 
Alfred Abel; Marie Glory, Alcover; an English-actor Henry | 
Victor, and ¥vette Guilbert. T here will be —_— —— | 
SOU si 

Jean Grémillion, re gave us that very visnial and poetic 
seascape, Tour au Large, is now directing for a new society, 
‘‘ Le Grand Guignol ’’ (which proposes to give to the screen 
programmes similar to those already given to the theatre), 
Le Gardien du Phare, with Gilbert Dalleu. But it is question- 
able if the adaptation of such theatrical pieces for the screen is 
desirable. . | | 

And that is all. I the 
one has some right to expect a certain artistic merit. I hope 
we may not be ei a in them, but shall we be so 
fortunate ? 


| Jean LENAUER. 


FILM: IMAGERY EISENSTEIN 


- Admitted that I have only seen two films of this director. 
But he is going to Hollywood, and when you consider that 
the result of even Tourjanski working even in Berlin is that 
Lillian Hall-Davis is the heroine of a Russian film, you 
will feel that it is truly now or never. As I have only seen 
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two, more natural than ever that I. should talk about 
Potemkin; it is essential, and it helps that so many others 
have... Stills, too, are so sunk into peoples’ minds that they 
will at once know what I am talking about. Those guns and 
the doctor:and the bit of meat are so familiar, you do not 
have:to,expend energy in taking in the fact that | am saying 
that.in a film called (pardon me) Potemkin there is a bit of bad 
meat, you know it already and can progress a little further. 
In fact, listen to something new about the meat, which may 
atone for what you think we are all doing, killing the film, as 
books have been killed, by too much criticism. 


In these articles I am not, so far, discussing what film. 


imagery is, nor dealing with the “‘ images ’’, in the other 
sense, of which each shot consists, each picture on the square 
being a light-brown pattern of black and white. That is a 
cross-cut question, that latter one, and the first is best con- 
sidered when. we have seen what such and such directors do, 
and so can reach a general conclusion that we know about. 
A spade must be assumed tobe a spade till we have seen it 


digging. ‘‘ Images’’ here then mean, not the French 


meaning, but the screen equivalent of ephithet, metaphor and 
simile... So now, Potemkin begins with some shots of water, 


the sea.;.' The. first. sub-title,says, that cold, or dark, and 


unruhig broke. the day... And. the first thing evident about 
the film is that.there is more imagery in the sub-title than in 
the shot. ...The seascape.is straightforward, atmospheric, 
reminds you what sailors.do, what they are up against, sea 


and \cold, and of the spirit that made them be sailors. The 


sub-title is atmospheric, too, but it says two things, or if you 
prefer, it means one thing while seeming to say another. It 
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seems to be talking about the quality of the sea): yet! we feel 
at once prepared for what' follows about the~crew, the: day 
dawns dark; as so many have; the atmosphere: on: panzer- 
kreuzer Potemkin is unruhig. Nothing especially Eisenstein. 
so far; Pudowkin has an equally symbolie caption ‘with that 
die Briicke ’’ of Mutter. But now’ there: comes: the 
trouble. The meat given to the crew is badagain. Shot of 
the meat, crawling. The meat is- quite plainly, with no non- 
sense about it, crawling. We get. the disgustingness of it by 
seeing it aS it is, crawling. No-external shot, no symbol. 
Pudowkin would‘have given us some other shot, not at: first 
sight connected with it; not logically. Eisenstein-does not. 
I am not saying that he should, he-works'on a: different 
method ; I am trying to find out for myself what it is.. He 
gives us the meat as itis, not as it seems. Or might seem to 
individuals. -As it is, so that we can’t mistake it: He in- 
tensifies it. He -heightens the’ drama. He’ makes. as 
significant as he can by heightening the-drama: | Aind think- 
ing’ of the this afid this holds 
off joa .asom sisi aour 

The eve-before-battle is - Ten: Days: By the 
women’s battalion, and their powder and their Shoulder-straps 
under their tunics. the death of the sailor'is intertsified 
by the crowds streaming‘ from all parts ofthe‘ town, .and so 
on. Drama. And the images are dfamatie images:: Nearly 
all of them are dramatic images, that is the difference. When 
the body of the sailor (the’one who died for all) is laid out 
for the: populace (all ready to die for that’ one), the tent’ flaps 
in the wind: Quite naturally: There other shot of 
something subconsciously connected, we- just see the: tent 
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flapping, at. first incidentally, more significantly, 
gradually ,becoming ‘more important, while something else 
crops up-in the scene incidentally. The tent which was 
flapping all, along is used to cap the scene finally. It is what 
we remember.it by. The dead man was so vigorousand now 
heiis under the tent, and it goes on flapping. Similarly, the 
crowd. ‘They came in while we were concerned with the 
dead man, the dramatic interest shifted, we saw more crowd 
streaming: in, until, there was that remarkable shot of the jetty 
or dyke.or bridge out! into the harbour,, thick with them com- 
ing in. That was what they would do, that was what it meant, 
the-narrow, strip across. the water was filled with them. They 
would come.across that, making it, black, there were so many 
of.them. . Hin, fiir.alle, alle fiir,einen. . So: we got what the 


man’s, death. meant, quite simply, always with some imagery 


clearly connected with the drama. .In-fact, Eisenstein makes 
our) consciousness fully aware, , brings. it, fully into: play, by 
playing-on it till the subconscious is awakened; dragged up 


to reinforce. the; conscious. .Pudowkin (again, this:is not to . 


pie the argument I am so sick: of, which is greater, merely 
to make each clearer by comparison) plays on the pubsanasions 
till it touches,the ordinary state of mind. 

The same thing ‘happens on the famous steps. The crowd 
gathers to welcome. the cruiser.as it arrives at, Odessa, manned 
by ats;mutiny crew. (The-news which brings out: the gay 
crowd. has been. ‘brought, by officers, of the ship, who swam 
ashore.) .Among the crowd many women, among:the women, 
many, parasols; The scene is one of joy and—what one fails 
to.get.from the: stills, which is why one thinks the film can be 
talked to. deaths, glistening with light: On dresses and on 
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parasols as they revolve in light hands: Here again! we 
receive the full impression of the scene by a significant detail. 
The turning parasols. And let us note that they are in move- 
ment (also in use). They are not held up to us in a close-up, 
in the American-artistic way, note this, we have discovered 
what a symbol is. It is just natural that on a bright day, 
parasols. 

And now note what Eisenstein Hales of this ore fact. 
He does not get it and throw it together with other’ natural 
facts and think he has made something. He uses it-in two 
ways. First, as we have seen, dramatically.. Then visually. 
It should not be fanciful to see in the stone steps, glittering 
with light, rustling with skirts ahd veils and parasols,‘a sea. 
stone-sea bed, overlaid with waves of ‘silk ‘and lace“and 
light. And so we progress and ate visually ‘ready for the 
progression out of the harbour, with the satling’ ships taking 
_ supplies to the cruiser, where a lady gives them a bird, ‘and 
so the sailors see what we have already seen, the crowd waiting 
to welcome them. Attuned as we are to the motion of the 
sunshades, we fall in more teadily, are able to appreciate more 
fully, the larger, swinging sails. The patasols’‘link to the 
cruiser, they link also, ‘as that first sub-title did; to what is 
_about to happen. For the gay movement they provide is 
followed by the frenzied rush, the‘crumpled stillness when the 
soldiers fire, fire on the crowd waiting to welcome the sailors, 
and legs descend the steps, and the white’ rounds. of. the 
. parasols is repeated then only by the bundled baby hurtling 
down. « By two conscious facts, our subconscious is reached ; 
by association of plain things; sunshade and bouncing pram ; 
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visually reached also by repetition of design. This is how 
Eisenstein works. _ 


He brings out. his drama by composition. He relies on 


composition.to heighten (the word I have used) his drama. 
Pudowkin, once again, does not rely on composition so much. 
Plenty of scenes in the two films I considered are significant 
more by being complementary than pictorial in composition. 
But. they suffice supremely, because his care is with subcon- 
scious imagery and that is his appeal.. The picture he forms 
in our minds; not what he presents separately to our eyes. I 
know that one can cite at once several scenes seeming to 

disprove this. The scene I wrote about in St. Petersburg, 
of the figures crawling across the square, seen from above, 
and in Mutter the tenseness of the about-to-be strike is doubled 
by that. particular view of the gates, the men and the group. 
But Pudowkin knows when to abandon his general plan (as 
does. the other) in:order to get the effect it would not yield in 
some particular case.. If, he is not always different from 
Eisenstein, let it be remembered there: is no reason why he 
should be. There is a recognisable quality in all Russian 
pictures,.and a recognition of pictorial value is one of them. 
Eisenstein: has it so strongly that he does without any but 
dramatic. imagery, and that is brought about mainly by the 
success of his compositions, which seem to make something 
symbolical, .When we consider Eisenstein we are aware of 
something different. . There is.one curious fact, that the 
symbols that leap to mind. are never people, always objects. 
The ship..thrusting out in Potemkin (it was reproduced in 
Close Up for March).and the crowd streaming over and under 
a bridge. in .double movement,;, the tables swinging, the 
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machine-guns . .. these are symbols: TFhe-peopté ate only 
dramatic images. You would not say that: they symbolised 
anything, only that they brought out the drama. ‘“Fhe’seamen 
holding a shell in readiness, the man speckled with light; these 
ate images, and not symbols, because are not:cafried ‘so 
far 

would be as well, despite what I said to 
or formulate the kinds of imagery’ and’ the way it may be 
used: The three’ main: kinds’ are decorative, dramatic and 
symbolicaf: Each of these is’used ‘or invented by a ‘director 
in the desire to state something vividly. ‘* To image’’’ ‘is 
defined as ‘‘ to describe vividly, to typify ’’’.. So when a 
thine has been vividly déscribed by the'use-of imagery, it is 
found that imagery has come to typify it. It is'a’near step 
from this to symbolism, but ft: remains’ distinct; all'the’same. 
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If you state a‘ thing’ vividly’ enought succession’ of 
images; those you’ have chosen come to condense the meaning 
hie of the whole and to contain it. ‘This is what Etsenstein does, 
| But it does not make: his’ people’ symbolical because ‘he is not 
| primatily concerned ‘with them. He uses them to make the 
theme of his’ filnis more‘ vivid. They are there to britrig out 
the scale, as painters-put in a figure when they paitit-a vista. 
| Their care‘is with the vista, waste no detatl-on the figure, 
but it 'there'to bring out vistaness, which just ‘@ vista 
would not'do. Peoplé emerge now and again ‘in Eisenstein, 
and make: the revolution or mutiny orf the'-struggfe: for 


life more vivid. They bring it home to us; they make it 
more’ vivid; they are) images. But dramatic images, not 
Symbols. Fhe woman ‘with’ the child) rushing back tov face 
the soldiers, may’ be’ sytmbolical; but she-is\not'so- entirely 
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symbolical.as ‘Baranowskaja with ‘her potatoes in, St. Peters- 
burg. The same with all.the people flung up from time to 
time: the women’s battalion, the priest, the .sailor of .the 
fring :party, the sailor about’to be shot. ‘They are bits of 
glass which catch:the light: for a‘moment. Bits.of glass ina 
factory which, suddenly catching the light, make-us see, from 
our distance, the window they are part of, all the other wih- 
dows ‘too, and the life that goes.on behind:them. By a bit 
of glass the life of the factory. They are bits into which 
the whole fora second becomes concentrated ; they \represent, 
however, *by concentration, not by expansion, '\as symbols do. 


Thatis why one is aware that: the personal element is missing 


from Eisenstein, but it is not always realised that it is pur- 
posely missing. The :priest in Potemkin is a ready and 
rather rough sketch. We know no more:of him: than that 
she opens an .eye (during the fight and decides \it is better ‘to 
go, on .Shamming dead. -On the whole, we do not ‘need to 
know more. He is only an:image that reflects that-side, -and 
im iatheme,-afactory-of this size, a more completely lit window 
would have ‘been out of balance. Room’s Death Ship is a 
psychological ship, and thé: difference between it and the 
‘cruiser, 1, shall study »next time, for -Room uses drama _ to 
produce reactions from which he makes aipattern, and in this 
isunlike -both -of these Russians I have studied. Eisenstein 


has.a simpler -pattern.. The drama is caused by ‘one trait, 


courage, idetermination, and after «that has ‘been ‘made clear, 
the drama:serves it. Though-he worksion an: epic scale, as 
has-beenrsaid; ihe allows no conflicting characteristics to inter- 
fere. with the,development' of the one main ‘trait. At most it 


may--Oppese jit so as to challenge and ‘bring it\out more, but 
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wig) ‘his films are not, because they do not set out to be, a conuict 

of two determinations main ‘one 


goes marching on. 

Pudowkin took the end of St. Petenberg (and, as 
it may seem, from an American story) and made it show 
through the lives of his people. It was the personal element 
that started things. Pudowkin’s revolutions are seen through 


me 


| his people; Eisenstein’s people are only seen through the 
aq revolution. They are poured into the mould of revolution, 
y whereas the man seeking work and the woman wondering 
“ where the food will come from (Baranowskaja) in St. Peters- 
rie burg are moulds themselves into which revolution streams, 
and brims over and destroys the whole mould.’ So Eisen- 
| | NM stein’s characters are images in a-way that Pudowkin’s rarely 
ee are. The lout that knocked down the capitalist and got the 
ay iat woman’s house searched and her husband led off is really the 
| ‘ hero of ‘St. Petersburg, but the sailor, the one ‘sailor, who 
| a was killed in Potemkin is not really the hero. The hero— 
what Eisenstein takes ‘to be the hero—is visible. in the -last 
el momentous shot; the crew clustered’ and cheering over the 
iia cruiser. The collective spirit that made their revolt success- 
ful. Sailors, not a sailor. Not even one sailor expressing 
eed and doing dramatic duty for them all, and not even sailors, 
aK) _ but the determination that made them sailors, I mean made 
{| | i them put up with the life and then made them refuse to put 
up with what was unnecessary in it, in the shape of bad meat 
(which. was symbol). ©The last comment is not the flag 
i i} flying, as in Mutter, but'the crew on the ship they have made 
ia their own. And Jet it be remembered that the film opened, 
1\} it dark and unruhig was the day, shots of empty waves’ and 
28 
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the battleship, and it closes with the crew who have con- 
-quered the uwnruhigkeit (1 am sorry, but I will not sacrifice 
“expressiveness. to say “‘ uneasiness ’’) with which the film 
‘began; That is how they are made images. 
You: may have thought you could: not bear to see those 
_ + Potemkin steps, but you have forgotten the light that springs 

over them and forgotten how they link on. You may feel 

-unable-to look at those over-familiar decks for the first: time 
actually in the film, but when you do you find that no one 
-has told you: how the men rush out. from under the gun- 
turrets, how dramatic it is. 

The film owes its peculiar throbbing vitality, so like the 
throbbing of a boat’s engines, to the effects of light and 
; Shade, living light and shade, that either Eisenstein or his 


_assistant, since we are told that he is greatly helped by 


) Alexandroff, whose name now appears on Potemkin, fully 


_ erealisés the dramatic and the cinematic value of. There‘is a 


sailor covered with a speckled reflection, the still was in Close 
Up, there are queer effects with a searchlight, there is the 
-ghostliness of the sailors under the sheet, which is purely 
dramatic,: I) mean it happened, it was called for, it was no 
whim, no camera angle (which, of course, in Russian films 
_}are not whims), and yet its realisation was extremely cine- 
matic. . Vrai film. The shot which was cut when I saw Ten 

Days in the offices of Prometheus, of Kerensky burying his 
head in the pillows, is almost abstract as regards.design and 
mass, (it was printed in Drawing and Design for June). This 
is how Eisenstein heightens his drama, in the same way, to 
the same end, that Pudowkin brings in his images . . . with 
the camera and a sense of what it alone can do. And deal 
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with. And both are working in an equally pure cinema. ‘So 
it is that Eisenstein’s imagery, to summarise, «is» visualsand 
dramatic. It isa part of the whole that-catches the light for 
a moment. And he is a master at ‘making the right :part 
eatch the light at the right moment. By cutting and com- 
position. This is where he comes nearest to reaching «the 
subconscious direct, by the beauty of his visual amagery. 
The steps are seen from every angie ;:the preparations for ‘the 
firing of the machine-gun in Ten Days are so ‘cut and ‘so 
presented to us that we. are keyed up, ready for the ous 
apprehensive, alert, living unusually. 

The question of imagery is, of course, ‘bound ‘up with 
rhythm, with Jong-and short. cutting (the raising of the bridge 
in Ten Days, with the cab and the dead horse:and ‘the girl’s 
hair the other side, but everywhere, bridge, ‘bridge, ‘bridge). 
There:is also dramatic symbolism, suchas the destroying’of 


the statue and the shape of the decanter:stopper.' But the 
Can individual quality one is aware of in Ejisenstein’s tmagety ‘is, 
think, due to the fact ‘that it isohis people: who-:are only 
images and his objects ‘symbols. ‘The:reason for:this, ‘if you 
ever want to know hurriedly, is thatthe works:-with a telescopic 
lens, nota microscope. He does not enlarge the little to° 


express the whole (by showing how much unrevealed of that 
the whole every particle has), but-he expresses'the whole ‘by | 
insisting that the details are only a part, zand ‘by using them 
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‘THE CINEMA IN RETROSPECT 


By CLIFFORD Howarp 
Part Il. 


‘The scenario writer in relation to the history of letters 
recent. and distinct species. of author. As I have already 
recorded, he first made his appearance about twenty. years:ago. 
Reflecting, the character of the movies from which he sprang 
(their character at that time, I mean), the primitive scenarist 
was an insignificant. and unpromising newness; bashfully 
uncertain: of ;himseif..or his destiny and ignored as 
belonging to the genus literati. 

_In the remote era preceding the of 1910 there was.no 
prophet: sufficiently inspired to foresee the day when.a Hans 
Kraly /or: ai Frances: Marion. would. be. receiving twenty-five 
thousand dollars. for preparing a single scenario.. In those 
_ pre-Hollywood days. a full dozen.complete photodramas.could 
be produced. for less than one-half that sum, and. a scenario 
writer would -have regarded himself as.among, earth’s chosen 
fortunates could he have received. a. grand total of two hundred 
and: fifty, dollars for his-share of the work in their production. 

Qut ofthe. early. scenario writer. came the scenario editor. 
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As the movie industry developed there arose the need for 
someone to relieve the director of the task which originally 
fell to his lot of handling the scripts submitted to the studio, 
selecting the picture material, and editing such of the scenarios 
as were chosen for filming. Directing a picture was found to 
be enough of a job in itself ; and so the scenario editor was 

And with his advent came the germ of the scenario depart- 
ment, destined to become one of the most important and most 
expensive features of a studio. Beginning with this one lone 
individual, the scenario department has grown and expanded 
until to-day in a typical Hollywood studio it comprises a corps 
of readers, a staff of story adapters, a staff of ‘continuity 
writers, a bunch of gag-men, and a coterie of title writers; 
besides the editor-in-chief and his immediate assistants, as 
well as the supervisors of production, who have @ vote in the 
selecting of Stories and who oversee their ee foe: ame 
screen. 

This, too, is a dobsta that none have: 
even as late as 19138, when I undertook my first work“as a 
scenario editor. This was in connection with a company that 
had recently established a studio in one of the suburbs of Los" 
Angeles. For some reason it was called the Balboa Amuse- 
ment Company, and ‘was conducted by two 
enterprising lineal descendents of Abraham. = 

Being progressive and ambitious chaps, they decided to 
instal a scenario editor. As they told me afterwards, they 
bélieved it would add to their prestige as producers to have it 
known that they had such a person connected with their enter- 
prise. Up to that time they had done their own reading of 
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story and had allowed their. discon to. whip into 
shape such scenarios as they selected, Having seen some of 
my Screen stories; followed by a view of me myself, they 
decided I was the man for their purpose and they narancing!y 
tendered me the honor of gracing an editorial desk. 

~The honor did not carry much money with. it, but it did 
offer me the opportunity of becoming directly associated with 
motion’ picture production; and: this being something for 
which I -had been looking, I accepted it with pleasure, albeit 
with a show of reluctance in deference to my dignity. 


_ Like the new boy at the soda fountain who devotes the first 


period of his delectable job to drinking all he can hold during 


his spare moments, I was out on the stage on every possible © 


occasion and pretext getting my fill of the novelty of. picture 
making. Nor was I averse to helping out as a subordinate 
character, ndw and then, by way of accommodation to the 
company in the interest.of economy. - And so, in addition to 
my legitimate rdle of scenario editor, I also filled such modest 
soreen réles asa police clerk, a doctor, a clergyman, a hang- 
man,'a professor, and a superintendent of an insane asylum, 
to say nothing of mingling with the background patrons of a 
gambling dive or with the guests of a wedding party. | 

My regular duties comprised the reading of submitted 
scenarios, /making ‘selections from them, editing such as were 


chosen, and also writing original scenarios. The company © 


had two:units at work; one doing dramas and the other 
comedies, and: I was ealled upon to supply material for each 
of them. Henry King, who has since made a name for him- 
self:as:one of Hollywood’s foremost directors, was the leading 
man>of the drama company. According to the ratings of 
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to-day his position-was that ofa star, but the movie firmament 
with its stellar glories had not yet come:into being, and-except 
in Jack London’s Sea Wolf, which was the Balboa’s chef- 
d’auvre and a momentous production for its day, 1 doubt 
whether King’s name was ever evén ‘mentioned on the screen. 

The Balboa’ Company’ sold’ all of their product to Pathé 
Fréres. They received a ‘dollar anda half a: foot for: it,.or 
approximately $1500 a reel ; a ‘price which netted them a very 
comfortable profit: The total cost of producing a picture 
averaged only about a dollar’a foot. Many of the items: of 
expense that enter into'the making of a present-day film were 
then undreamed of. The studio itself:was a converted bun- 
galow. Its one-time kitchen served:as the editorial sanctum. 
Salariés were low—mere loose change:compared with those of 

to-day. Seventy-five dollars: a week was the: maximum, and 
only two’ persons received’ it-the director and the leading 
man. Nor was there more than one cameraman'to:a picture ; 
and‘he had no assistant, . either, and°was thankful:to get his 
thirty-five dollars’ each: Saturday. for his unaided eranking:of 
two films during the week. Neither was there-more than a 
bare margin over a thousand: feet of actual filmy consunted in 

the taking of a reel of picture: Numberless retakes and excess 
footage ‘of from one hundred: to five hundred per cent. were 
luxuries then non-existent! and beyond: the ‘vividest. imagiuna- 
tion of the’director. 

Then, too; there: was only one stage; and that consisted: of 
an’ open platform’ out’ in: the: back» yard; with’ two. three 
dressing rooms and’ a laboratory adjoining: it: Artificial 
lighting had not yet come into ‘use; with: its incidental inerease 
in cost: Sunshine,’ the outstanding: and: alluring! asset: of 
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Southern, California, was the sole source.of.light supply. 
flectors; and diffusers were the only adjuncts employed for 
modifying it or regulating it. The, diffusers were strips of 
white cloth hung on wires which were stretched at short 
intervals across ‘the top. of the stage from side to side. These 
cloth, strips were moved back and forth on the wires at the 
direction of, the cameraman for-such effects as he desired to 
obtain. Occasionally a -high wind. Auriggithe rainy season 
would tear them to tatters. 

‘All interior sets, therefore, were built out-in the open on this 
unenclosed stage. A study of the films of those simple al 
fresco days will frequently show a playful breeze moving the 
papers on an office desk, or cuffling draperies or whiskers 
-which; becomingly.ought.not. to be ruffled. Night scenes 
‘taken at night were, of course, out.of the question. _When the 
Sunquit for the day so did the cameraman. To obtain the 
desired effect for »noeturnal scenes; the portions of -the film 
-gontaining such scenes were tinted blue. T echnically this 
»particular tinting was-known as moonlight ; and.a-part of 
2a scenario ‘writer's training -was to remember to append the 
‘notation ‘f.Moonlight ’’ to.every scene in his script: in which 
‘the action requited to take place, supposedly in,.the-dark, 
owhether in a storm out on the :plains,or in the quiet,depths 
of a-dungeon. For lamp-light. effect the scenarist -wrote 
accordingly. | 

it she: duty. of the, scenarist to, divide 
hisiscenario carefully into-reels,and, see-to, it that.reel.one (and 
‘reél two, if the picture were.of-feature length) came, to.a.stop 
suspenseful situation, for double projectors ‘had 
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yet come into general use in the picture theatres, so that there 
was always a wait between reels to enable the operator. to re- 
wind the one and place the next in his machine. ‘* End of 
Reel One. Reel Two will follow immediately *’, was a stereo- 
typed title with the scenario writer, and was originally 
regarded as of vital importance as a means of keeping the 
audience in their seats. And hence, also, the additional pre- 
caution of ending the reel in suspense. Otherwise, as 
experience had demonstrated, the audience were likely to 'walk 
out between reels, none too well eens with the ae of 
the show. 

During the two years following my initiation into scenario 
editorship, motion pictures made. very rapid strides. Five- 
reel dramas became commonplace, and true feature pictures 
made their appearance, with Griffith’s Birth: of a Nation 
heading the list of American productions and incidentally 
establishing Hollywood as the film ‘capital. + Two-reel 
comedies also took their place among the normal happenings 
of filmdom, although still exciting ‘special comment. . The 
- first one of this length had attracted unusual attention. © Its 
advent had been heralded for weeks in advance. It was a 
‘phenomenal event in cinema history. A full one-reel comedy 
hadpreviouslv been accepted as the ultimate limit of sustained 
hilarity 5 and’ here now were Ford Sterling and Mabel Nor- 
mand in a mainmoth two-reel.creation of mirth and merriment 
—Zuszu the Band Master! What was the world coming to? 

It was in the ‘midst of these developments—harbingers of 
the dawning: of the modern: cinema’ era—that I assumed my 
‘second editorial office. This in ‘the fall of 1915. ‘The 
‘invitation came from ‘the American Film Company. Their 
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_ ~gtudio was in Santa Barbara, a lovely little seacoast town about 
hundred miles north of Los Angeles, and noted particularly 
for its old Spanish mission. The studio was located within a 
short distance of the mission, and with an uncommon eye to 
beauty was patterned after its picturesque architecture. 
_ Instead of the single stage to which I had been accustomed 
at the Balboa studio I here found five or six stages, one of 
them enclosed and using the Kleig lights which had recently 
come into use. ‘There were eight separate units working at 
the studio, turning out a wide range of pictures—single-reel 
‘comedies, two-reel Westerns, three- and five-reel dramas, 
-fifteen-episode serials, and a periodic super-special of six or 
seven reels. Also, the scenario department had three readers 
-and a staff of nine writers in addition to the editor. Specialized 
-continuity writers, however, and adapters and title scribes had 
. “not’come into existence. A scenario writer still combined in 
_ “himself the functions of all these latter-day specialists. The 
term continuity had not yet been invented. 
There was no film-printing machine at the studio ort I 
first went there, nor any outside laboratory for doing such 
‘work. All of the cutting of a picture was done with the 
original negative. When that work was completed the nega- 
‘tive film was sent to the:company’s eastern headquarters, in 
Chicago, where the positive prints were made for distribution 
to the exhibitors. We at the studio never knew how our 
3 pictures actually looked until: — mee been relessott and 
shown 1 in the theatres,» 
| Working only with the negative, as we were obliged to do, 
was not only risky} but was also fot me a bit confusing at first. 
It was some time before'I could adjust my optical sense to the 
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reversed blacks and whites when. running a film inthe projec- 


tion room. . However, in the:course of a year we were supplied 


with a printer, and held:a little celebration m_honor .of our 


first studio positive. 
During the time I was:in Santa Barbara the use of music-on 


the set as an aid to the actors was first introduced. -And it 


was there at the American: studio it had its origin. 
young Italian in the casting office, who had a penchant for 


playing the Hawaiian steel guitar,:was innocently responsible .. 


for it. -It happened one day that:he was called: over to one of 


‘the stages to play a small bit incascene. “Having his 'instru- 
‘ment with him, he) beguiled with. soft anelodies 
‘waiting’ on the set. > 


The leading lady in the a lady of 
temperament—was so:touched:with his plaintive performanee 
as he sat there inpatient waiting, that-she insisted. upon his 


‘going on with it during her scene before the camera: The 


director resented the innovation, but its good effect upon the 


-actress’s work was so marked, thatithe guitar player was there- 


after ‘called ‘upon to twiddle’ soulful accompaniments -to all of 


‘her more‘emotional parts. “Whereupon other temperamental 
jJeading ladies, not to be slighted, also demanded musical 


stimulus. And with this as a beginning; studio, orchests‘as 
eventually came into being as to» 


making. 


‘The star the exploiting of notable. persons, onthe 
screen got well under way during my twoand@ half years-:with 


‘the Santa ‘Barbara ‘company. »Mary ‘Males :Minter, Lottie 
‘Pickford, (Gail Kane, Julia Day, May ‘Allison, Lew Cody, 
William ‘Russell, Douglas MacLean, Warren \Kerrigen-and 
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Nigel de Brullier were among those who began their twinkling 

it the cinema’ firmament‘at the American studio. Some of 
these then promising luminaries have continued to twinkle 
through the years with more or less uncertainty, while many 
others have completely faded out. 

Henry King, Edward Sloman and Frank. Borzagea are:three 
present-day established ‘directors who began their directorial 
careers in’ Santa Barbara back in the days of my editorship 
there.’ Borzage, who first came into prominence with his 
Humoresqwe and’ later addéd to his fame with Seventh — 
Heaven, was playing the lead in wild Westerns at the time of 
my arrival. He was ambitious to direct, and when the oppor- 


tunity came it happened to be an original Scenario of mine 
that was chosen for his initial effort. 


Richard Bennett was one of the first of the prominent atiigle 
actors who condescended to play openly before the camera: 
He made hts sereen debut under the auspices of the American 
Company, in: a film version of: Brieux’s: Damaged: Goods. 
This! proved so striking a success that Bennett was prompted © 
to follow it up with other filmy appearances. In this:connec- 
tion it fell to my lot to write the:story and scenario for one of 
his pictures and later to edit a film for which he himself wrote © 
the story. He was not only the scenarist in this case, but he 
was his own director as well; and the result was not? what it 
should have been. Indeed, it- looked at first as though: the 
picture would have to be shelved: But by dint of cutting and 
editing arid the re-writing’ of titles; 1 succeeded iin’ making 
something’ of a different picture out of it—at any rate, suffic- 
iently different to make the film marketable and at ‘the same 
time win the displeasure of Mr: Bennett. 
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Another celebrity of that time with whose film work Iwas 
identified was Audrey Munson. She had leaped into fame as 
the result of having been chosen out of a multitude of models, 
to pose for the figure on the-memorial coin of the World’s — 
Fair at San Francisco in 1915. The newspapers took'her. up 
and exploited her as the woman with the ideally perfect figure. 
At the height of this notoriety the president of the American 
Film Company, with laudable enterprise, secured her signa- 
ture to a contract to appear in a moving picture; and forthwith © 
proceeded to whet the public appetite with appetizing advance © 
notices regarding the forthcoming super-special film in which © 
this famous artists’ model, receiving the enormous salary of 
five hundred dollars a week, would appear in the Saree | 
glory of her professional perfection. 

Following which the selection. fell upon me to write a 
scenario that would not only fulfil these promises to the public, . 
but at the same time would also disarm the-censors. As a 
beginning to this end I hit upon the title Purity ; and with this | 


as an inspiration I constructed an eight-reel scenario along 


highly poetic and idealistic lines. Moreover, in order to. insure 
the carrying out of my design, I was entrusted with the 


responsibility of aclocting: the ‘cast and 


the picture. 7 

Whatever may be said of the outcome asa naiediention of art, | 
it fulfilled the company’s expectation as a profitable sensation. 
It was the most costly film they had-ever turned out, -yet by 
the end of the year they were more than half a million dollars — 
to the good. And I believe the picture is still alive-and still 
earning dividends. A friend of mine during a, recent world 
tour came across it at a little show house somewhere in. the 
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purlieusof Panama. As was hopefully anticipated, of course, 
its initial showings aroused wide-spread talk and no little con- 
troversy. Some towns forbade it and others frankly welcomed 
it. Critics unmercifully roasted it, and critics enthusiastically 
praised it and recommended it. Sermons were preached 
about it, pro and con. The old maids of both sexes who 
sneaked in to see it were becomingly shocked, while stout- 
moraled men and women openly extolled it. The motto of the 
garter Honi soit qui mal y pense, was resurrected from its 
classic: limbo and hurled at the picture’s detractors by those 
who saw in the film a work of beauty ane a consistent fulfilling 
its title. 

» Altogether, as the involuntary wuthor of the production, the 
hullabaloo inspired by it was an exhilirating experience for 
| It-was the first time I had ever had a hand in the creating 

yes a ssensdiiod: and I have never since contributed to another. 
Asia result of the success of Purity I was given a small bonus 
‘for my scenario, besides:an increase in salary and some added 
responsibilities as head of the scenario department. 

By the time I left Santa Barbara, in 1918, the modern era of 
picture making had arrived, and gone were the good old days 
_ of the pioneer and the trail blazer and the cinema prophet _ 
afflicted with visions of. world-wide acceptance of motion 
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A MUSEUM OF THE MOVIES” 


THE OF THE AVENUE PAVILION 


‘The Avenue Pavilion in wondon has: now completed cits 
sixth month in the service: of ‘showing artistic ifilms the 
British public. This, to the astonishment of the watchful 


‘foreigners, is another way of saymeg that the Avenue Pawilion 


has:now completed its sixth month-of. unparalleled prosperity. 
Through ‘the whole of this: period there) has: not been among 
all the which trade has; considered: obsolete sorsun- 


suitable, one which:has not with it. Here 


is an: incontrovertible fact » which: is: causing quite: aogreatideal 
of eve-opening ‘not only in -—England, «more iand more 
among the: producers abroad. Realisation>on :their part has 
been wary and:slow, for they have learned ‘by bitter experience 
that: (to put:it mildly): England ‘has been, untilcrecently, far 
from: encouraging in its dealing with films of value whichthey 
have sent across. Indeed, England has been very mucha 
closed oyster, and the hope now entertained abroad is that 
the Avenue Pavilion will be the means of prizing open the 
firmly-closed mollusc. Certainly the indefatigable manager- 
ship of Mr. Ogilvie has worked wonders, both before and 
behind the scenes, so to speak, and he has earned for himself 
a reputation for discrimination and integrity which few enjoy. 
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- Consider the position, It is all very well to say ‘‘ Every. 
country: has now its ‘ art.’ cinemas.’’ 
notia.British censorship! That: is where the rub comes. in. 
of the facilities: normally extended to any art ’”’ 
cinema ‘onthe Continent has so far been granted. The diffi- 


culty of: importation; Jet alone: the difficulty of talking the 


foreign: producer into taking a chance on showing his film, 
is colossal, let alone the fact that once they are imported they 


have to rum the risk»of betng: banned by. the censor. To a. 
more easily daunted showman than Mr. Ogilvie the situation. 
might have seemed impossible. In. view of this, when it. is. 


stated that Mr. Ogilvie has his programmes: ready as. far 


ahead .as: hescan: book, with a long waiting: list at the end of 
that, it clearly»shows: that if anything on a big, scale is to be 


donesin: England he willbe; and is, the original pioneer. 


_ Sorfar the films shown-have' been mostly, the gems of the 


past: The Avenue. Paviliom has. been, so. to. speak, , the 


Museum of the That the newest) films: have not been. 
seem is due to the fact that—let. it be stated—foreign exploiters. 
havebeen wary to the poiit-of short-sightedness:, They have 


_ not supported: the venture: as: they might have, done, and, as. 
they should, and will, amd: are already, beginning, to. do; 


realising’ that here is a sound proposition quite: apart and | 


opposed to freakishness: and: artiness.’’ and highbrowism. 
Theosupport must: come—not from the public, whose support 
is more than: assuredi—bet: the trade in. England and. 
abroad. 


The ( to» be: grasped. is that: the, Avenue 


Paviliom does not: set out to be,.and:is not one-of the little ’’ 
theatres:. At present it works alone and: is unique: Soon it. 


Every country has. 
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will work in conjunction with theatres in several leading: pro- 
vincial centres, the first of which will be the Century: at 
Liverpool, run also by Gaumont. This is important, and: 
equally important, it should be noted that the Avenue 
Pavilion, together with the chain of theatres with which it will 
; work, are not stunting “* art for art’s sake ’’ and mummifying 
| themselves in an atmosphere of overcharged zstheticism, but 
i! running as any of the high-class cinemas in Berlin, for in- 
; stance, are run, on a solid commercial basis with an ordinarily 
| intelligent audience capable of aim as an 
intellectual entertainment. 
| In view of this, all foreign companies. @ronha ie well to 
reconsider their attitude to Great Britain and the artistic film, 
for which there is no longer contempt or indifference, but :an 
ever-widening public of a proportion which cannot possibly 
be any longer overlooked. Mr. Ogilvie is the right man-to 
approach, being in sincere sympathy with real development 
of the screen, and, even more important from their point of 
view, an able and experienced showman whois not going to 
lose their money and his employet’s. Those who approach 
him will bevsure to find‘an open mind a courteous con-: 
sideration of what they have to offer: ban 
Once bitten twice shy says the now eautious Cintinieliel: 
But he is watching, not without a belated triumph, the Jatter-. 
day success in England of films which have made film history. 
If the old ones ‘are so well supported, -he reasons, so should 
the new. It is quite true that Mr. Ogilvie is now receiving: 


- 


> 


HT i offers almost every day from abroad. It is‘a delicate:position.. 
a Joyless Street he cannot have, nor The Tragedy of the Street, 
bal | certainly not Potemkin, certainly not Ten Days That Shook 
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the World. No -néed to tell you why. ‘These films cannot 
be given at a spectal theatre conspicuously renowned for its © 
serious, impartial presentation of films of value. In Berlin 
they are shown freely in the Plazas and New Galleries of that 
city, as well as in the Biographs of the back streets. In Berlin 
the censors have stated that what a man like Pabst puts into 
a film is there for: good and sufficient reasons and must-stand. 
Were Mr. Ogilvie’s policy to provide salacious matter of the 
lowest. order he could not be submitted to restriction more 
severe. Let the contrast speak for itself—and for him ! 
Here is a story more heartening if no less incredible. 
Warning Shadows was witnessed by a lady who, having sat 
through its entire length, came out and demanded her money 
back. Nothing less than legal action would compensate her 
forthe loss of her one’ and sixpence, filched under false pre- 
tences. She had-not been. was 
out of the papers! 


K.M. 


HOW TO RENT A FILM 


Letters’ reach the. Close Up office. weekly requesting 
information as to how films may be rented for private showing 
and the approximate cost.’ The following article is the out- 
come of some weeks research, and quite wee teen situation 
in England is deplorable. 
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Film renters are quite wilking to rént films: There is no 
difficulty about» that.. They are usually most-courteous: and 
helpful. The trouble is that there:are practically films in 
England in a state fit to be — to serious students of the 
cinema. 

And it alt hihgus on the question’ of censorship. 

All countries abroad have:a censorship; but it: 1s:used: with 
more discrimination and there is usually no. barrier to the 
showing of .any film im private. Also, art:and treatment are 
taken into consideration, whereas for a film to be submitted 
in London» as artistic means that: it willbe: frowned upon 
immediately.. And there are no) copies available for: 
showing other than:the cut commercial'yerstons: 

Glancing, for instance, at random: down: the: list of Glasioat 
the end of this article which areor wilk be: available for private 
showing; there are Secrets of the: Soul, Jeanne-Ney, Metro- 
polis, The Student of Prague and Moana: Secrets of the Soul 
is a film. with a valuable educational bias, meant to explain 
to the world in general the value of psycho-analysis and its 
function in the realm of mental healing. Recently a Berlin 
cinema asked all its visitors to request those films for revival 
which they had most enjoyed or most wished to see again. 

The two asked for most in the final total were Dr, Cagligar 
and Secrets of the Soul. Every step ifthe film was controlled 
and supervised by one of the best Austrian analysts. But in 
the English version exactly one-third was cut out, including 
the: key’’’ sequence of: the whole film, because it was: sup- 
posed it would infringe the British: Medical Association’s _ 


regulations as: to: medical’ advertising: So. that’ English 
| friends sent to see the picture could not make out what:it was 
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allabout. However, for sheer technical delight it is recom- 
mended for private showing. Then in jeanne Ney, a great 
deal of the orgy which gave such point to the beginning of the 
picture is omitted. But:an orgy is the accompaniment of 
warfare, and if one can read The Enormous Room and -Man- 
hatten Transfer, why can:one not see the same things rightly 
used on ‘the screen? In Metropolis two of the chief scenes 
were cut out. in London, one the visit of the boy from the 
underground, in the son’s clothes, to the upper world for the 
first time, and:the other, the amazing acting of Brigette Helm 
as the Robot)luring: people to. destruction. This, which was. 
psychologically perhaps the one great point of.the film, was 
carefully ‘cut: out by the English censor and the entire 
symbolism and contrast between the girl-worker,and the Robot 
-was-lost. Jagged little lumps were cleft out of The Student 
of Prague for no ‘apparent -reason. ‘Worst ofall, just one 
half'of foana, particularly.some lovely water sequences, were 
eut:from the English version:as ‘‘ unlikely to interest’?! So 
alk Close. Up readers who have:read: comments on the above 
films must remember if they .are disappointed with the English 
versions that they are NOT seeing the films.as they were made, 
and that it would be extremely difficult to. judge Romeo and 
Juliet-if the beginning were omitted, the family feud men-— 
tioned casually in. (Passing and a happy ending in the 
tomb. 

‘So in: England the: first consideration is to, get the present 
form of:censorship altered. 
It is probably impossible to get it abolished. Therefore, = {i 


the aim -should : be ‘to “establish. the. granting of a separate 
‘certificate to ‘artistic -films destined for! private or limited 
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showing. Such films to be submitted. to a committee who 
will judge them from an artistic and not. a commercial point 


of view, and the certificate onlv to be issued to films submitted 


(as is now the rule-in France) in their original uncut form. 
Films allotted such a certificate and being available only for 
limited showing to be allowed) a reduction in duty, as the 
customs dues are now so high that only a film certain of _— 


weeks’ showing can possibly be brought in from: ‘abroad: 


How can this be brought about? = 

- Only by active work-on the:part of Close Up deadess:: They 
are requested to sign the form at the back of Close>Up and 
forward same to the London office. They are then requested 
to take the matter up with their Member: of Parliament.) It 
may be argued that nothing will be done. But:untess some- 


body moves, not only will nothing be done, but worse réstric- 


tions may be imposed. (There is already a ‘movement on 


foot to prevent ‘children being taken:to any films with an 
A certificate, even by their parents. «As even many travel 
films get an A certificate in England,: it: would mean the 


practical closing of the cinema to all under sixteen.) Close Up 
readers are asked to express their dissatisfaction ‘with present 
conditions in print wherever opportunity: presents itself, and 
also to speak of the matter to: the manager of their: local 


cinema, Other arts belong too often to’the few, but*the 


cinema belongs to the many. If you do not care enough 
about films to’ write a few letters for them, it is hardly to be 
expected that a satisfactory state of attaivs will come about in 
the English cinema world. SEO 
Coming, however, : to’ tactical as to what 


films can be rented in England at this present moment: and 
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The story is from the 


book by Wedekind. 
The Box of Pandora. 


Louise Brooks fas Lulu. 
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film for Nero. 
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Recently shown in Paris, and entirely 


composed of machinery in action, it has points of similarity to Jn the 


= 


Shadow of the Machines by Leo Lania and Victor Blum. 


From La Marche des Machines, a film by the young Russian experi- 


mentor Eugene Deslaw. 
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how they may be rented, the following practical points must be 
borne in mind. ; 


1. 


6. 


| 7. 


St istadvisable to' examine copy before using and to note 


scratches, as copy must be returned in good condition. 
Unless you want a heavy bill for damages be sure you 
understand how to run. your projector. Film can too 
easily be spoiled in running. | 

Copy must be covered by insurance (including transit 


risk), as each copy may -be worth from thirty to sixty 


pounds. 


. In renting a copy be careful to make some enquiry as to 


what state it is in. Readers will do well to refer to 
Murder in the Dark Room, by Oswell Blakeston, in the 
March issue of Close Up. 


. It is customary, but not inevitable, for the renter to 


pay postage one way and the hirer the other. You must 
enquire into this when renting. — 
A copy rented for a single showing must be returned 


within twenty-four hours. 


The fees vary from two to ten guineas a showing, 


according usually to the age of the picture. 


The following list does not pretend to be complete. We 
shall hope from time to time to give particulars in Close Up 
as-to foreign films available for private showing. Where 
fees are quoted they are for a single showing, and while they 
have’ been copied from letters from the firms in question, they 
are approximate only and merely for rough guidance. | 

‘IT might add that I have written letters on the censorship 
question to most of the leading English newspapers. None 
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of them have been printed. Perhaps Close Up readers will 
have better luck. At any rate, to those despairing of: our 
present lethargy, I commend the following story. At the 
end of the revolution a number of Russians gathered together 
who were interested in cinematography. They had no film, 
no camera, no lights, no cinema. They worked their prob- 
lems out on paper. When opportunity came and they could 
make their films in actuality, they made Mother, Expiation 


and Potemkin. 


Impetuous Youth. 
Secrets of the Soul. 
Metropolis. 

Wrath of the Gods. 
Vaudeville. 7 
Faust. 

The Waltz Dream. 
Other German pictures. 


Jeanne Ney. 


Marriage of the Bear. 
The Postmaster. 
Student of Prague. 


Wardour Film, Ltd., 1738, War- 
dour Street, London. These 
are available at two guineas per 
evening. 


Held by Wardours, but as it is 
only now generally released 
might not be available yet and 
would be more expensive. 


F. A. Enders, Esq., Messrs. 
Film Booking Offices, . 22, 
Soho Square, W.1. Requests 
of this nature can only be 
entertained. after theatrical 
circulation of such films is 
entirely exhausted. 
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Waxworks. | Frank Wheatcroft, Esq., Cinema 
Great Arctic Seal Hunt. Exclusives, 164, Wardour 
Street. 
Moana. Famous Lasky Film Service, 
166, Wardour Street. All 
copies out of service. 
Warning Shadows. Lionel Gillings, Esq., Gillings 
Kinema Enterprises, 60, Vic- 
toria Street, Manchester. 
The Nibelungs. —. Solomon, Esq., Messrs. 
| Graham Wilcox Productions, 
174, Wardour Street. 


Adventures of a Ten Mark Present renter unknown. 
Note. | 


Out of the Mist. | 
BRYHER. 
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A FAIRY-TALE FILM 


Berlin. Mid-November. 

I think we should try to be without prejudice. Even in its 
civilized form called principle. Even let it be —. in 
given spheres; theory and such. 

We ought never to say a motion picture must be so or 
so. At least not within the next hundred years; nobody 
should speak this way. Until then, I hope, it will be clear 
that the sense of ‘*‘ film ’’ covers only an abstraction. An 
abstraction, indeed, which can be defined, and which can 
demonstrate its philosophic, psychologic,. zsthetic and tech- 
nical maxims. But it only becomes concrete, living and 


~~ 


enjoyable through its methods of employment. The living 
| Wy power and effect of these methods are usually subject to those 
| a qualities by virtue of which they deviate from familiar paths. 
Wed] By this I do not mean at all anarchy between life and art. 
| Wi Only I object to giving too much importance to the finite 
| 4 | judgments. ‘To obediently binding oneself to the demands of 


fixed principles. To using too constantly the critical ruler. 
For we are doing so. And in order to prove we have learnt 
how to measure, especially with our own rulers, we keep draw- 
=)  _— ing them out of our pockets to examine possible and impos- 

i sible alike. Here and there quite aptly is a piece of material — 
that can be measured with this ruler. But we use it more 
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with unsuitable and immeasurable things, a pile of fruit, a 
drinking vessel, an. unbounded atmospheric substance. 
Instead of breathing, drinking, eating. qe 

And it is just this critical ruler I see snapping in the hanifs 
of those who examine the photographs of the film Gehimnisse 
des Orients (Secrets of the Orient). Whom now I modestly 
ask to slip their rulers back into their pockets. At least until 
I have told the plot of the story. 


_In the bazaar of an Orient town—full of sun and motion— 
Ali, the shoemaker, is living. He has a virago for a wife, 
making him even more slave to his wretched workday. Only 
his dreams show him life, delight and beauty. : 

One day, however, these dreams are troubled by the appear- 
ance of:a sinister rider, bringing the strap of his whistle to 
be sewn. Secret powers seem dormant in this little whistle. 
Ali finds this out as ‘the great chance of his poor life, and 
escapes with the precious instrument. He smuggles himself 
on the galley of a prince as quaint as he is broad. The galley 
being destroyed by fire, Ali is: saved on the back of a sea 
monster: which straightway swims with him to land. . It is the 
night of the full moon. . The sultan and people and chief 
courtiers: are awaiting there the messenger from heaven. Ali 

is received as a prince and given the hand of the sultan’s 

lovely. daughter. Brilliant festivities follow, and Ali’s good 

luck ends_only when he hears that the sweet princess loves 

secretly a prince equally sweet but imprisoned. Generously 

Ali frees:the sultan’s daughter, but the sultan becomes en- 

raged, ‘seeing that now he has lost all the riches he believed 
_Ali to have possessed. ne 
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_ Ali flees to the desert among fighting brigands and the 
members of a caravan. Not fully conscious of what is hap- 
pening, he captures this caravan and brings it to the sultan. 
But the joy of reconciliation is short lived. The real origin 
both of the caravan and of Ali are discovered. He is placed 
beneath the gallows. His last request : once only to trill upon 
his. little whistle. And lo! at its magic note all begin to 
dance; sultan, courtiers, people, soldiers, horses, camels, 
towers, gallows, town, altogether, all at once. 

Ali has fallen off his shoemaker’s stool and awakes beneath 
the blows of his wife. There is no one to dance to the song 
of his whistle which the sinister rider is taking from his hands, 
examining the seam, throwing to Ali a small coin. But he 
looks into his eyes somewhat smilingly, as if he had under- 
stood. The door behind him has long snapped in the lock, 
and Ali’s glance still follows the rider with his little whistle. 
Full of longing, quiet regret and the tiny bit of luck of one 
night’s dream. | | 


This is a tale, isn’t it? If well told it could be one of A 
Thousand And One Nights, or from some such other book. 
And now, please reflect, is the same literary ruler to be used 
for fairy tales as for an epic poem, a novel, a drama, or a 
lyric verse? Surely not! It might be just as false to measure 
Secrets of the Orient with the critical ruler adapted to four or — 
five other kinds of film. ‘'We must become used to the fact 
that within the scope of ‘‘ Film.’’ several categories are to be 
separated, the worth of these being independant of the degree 
of their mutual relationship. . And of the idea that they all 
must please every one. There are people who don’t like 
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dramas, but this cannot diminish Shakespeare’s significance. 
There are also people who do not like fairy tales, but how far 
does that count against Anderson ? ¥ 

And so it is no argument against Secrets of the Orient and 
those who made it, that many people do not like it, though 
a number of them are quite definite in their taste. And now 


I will tell you why I like it. Or rather I shall tell you why | 
think it excusable that I do. 


_I.am so fond of touching upon a theme which some years 

ago was often discussed with the greatest interest. It was 

said that the motion picture is specially suitable for showing 

that which is on the borderline of unreality, things escaped 

from triviality in one step, touching the key to our imaginings, 

the good and the evil. I know each art form does so. More 
or less. The film, however, in a wider way. Destined by 

its technical peculiarities. By the fact of being two-dimen- 
sional, sufficient to truly illustrate, keeping back, however, a 

margin not seen. By the boundlessness of space over which 

it can explore and roam. By its indifference to time which 

it can slow down and quicken. By its independance of 
precept which it can beautify and distort. 

The film is more directly related ,to fantasy than words, 
and superior to it.. The film has power to form before our 
eyes, to stimulate in figurative motion, what words can only 
say to our brains. More unbounded indeed, more absorbed. 

But grey, therefore shapeless and hardly defined. 

It is easy for the word! We hear it, we read it and behind | 

it we conceive the sense that is most agreeable to us, com = 
responding to our momentary feeling. Words tell to each | 
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what he desires to hear. Pictures, on the contrary, show the 
same thing to everybody alike. | Without considering the 
feelings of the spectator. Its contents remain unalterably as 
their creator made them. It is difficult for the picture. 

Its expressions are richer, its contents poorer. Happening 
but once, more personal and precise. It is the simplest thing 
in the world to declare that a picture is not conceivéd as it 
should be. Or it seems too lame or too quick. Never, per- 
haps, has it our own particular rhythm. And we feel 
authorised to censure this fact. To. criticise it. Convinced 
and inexorable. te 

- How easy to ask scornfully, these Secrets of the Orient, 
will they be a fairy tale?) The towns therein are too ethno- 
graphical, the figures too earthbound. The fable too 
hindered by triviality! Just as easy to say the towns are too 
highly dimensioned. Figures too strange to mankind. 
Fable is too silly. We see it is much too beautiful to be a 
fairy picture and too difficult for us to enjoy it. It is too 
ugly to be a fairy picture and too easy for us to find fault. 

If these critics at least would get accustomed to saying: | 
do not like this film! Instead of stating: It is piffle! For 
in any case this one is not so. It cannot be so since it has 
if to be regarded as a fairy tale. And ina fairy tale all exaggera- 
if _ tion, glitter and excitement is permissible, which elsewhere 
i we would find untrue. Fairy tales do not seek to be true. 
Some one complained : These walls eternally remain’scenery ! 
And I could only reply « Thank the Lord they do not’stiffen 
into apartments! The ‘scene of a fairy tale is*never a piece 
of ground ratified by building regulations. Todamna fairy — 
tale as piffle proves the same misconception of art as to inter- 
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rupt a poet with the objection: But you are lying! The 
invective ‘‘ Piffle ’’ in this instance is only another form of 
‘* Lie ’’ used against art. To call the exaggerations of the 
fairy tale piffle is indeed merely silly, much the same as giving 
the poet the lie or complaining that music is unnatural. 


Let them have their music and their poems, then let them 
have their fairy castles. They are not to be lived in. But'to 
let us forget there is naught to house in them. © : 

And now, after this apologia for the fairy-tale-film in 
general, it is time to say why I consider Gehimnisse des 
Orients just the right kind of fairy-tale-film. | 


Firstly : In the dreamy longing of the poor shoemaker of 
Cairo we find something of real spiritual value. This value, 
indeed, is smothered with revue-like pomp and mingled with | 
clownish intrigue in the greater part of the play. The form, 
slightly indicated in the beginning, is worked out in the final 
pictures. A sentence starting in the first hundred feet is 
ended in the last hundred. A question asked there is here 
answered. 


Secondly : Because this answer is given by N local Kolin 
in his long close-up ‘at the ‘end with one single, melancholy 
look. He might have copied it from Chaplin, but Chaplin 
also might envy him therefor. A pupil of Chaplin, but a 
masterly one. So Kolin appears in the many humorous 
situations of the dream play ; full of comic surprises as well 
as of tragic danger. The spectators laugh, but - most 


__¢autiously, so that the clown shall not lose his balance and 


fall from the rope. Hanged. Awoken! 
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Thirdly : That the dream in the whistle of the sinister rider 
contains so reliable a film idea. At its sound everything 
springs into motion. Rich and poor; living and dead; mov- 
able and immovable! All must dance and spin round. All 
that the picture contains, even itself, too. Here the film, the 
motion picture, overflows its own content. Its contents 
overwhelm the form. Contents and form become one when 
the picture begins to circle round itself. 
Fourthly : That this union of content and form has been 
preceded by a constant mutual approach. Expression adjusts 


a playful rhythm to playful contents. Now soft, now loud. 


Like a hammer on the galley whose rowers keep time together 
though the helmsman sleeps. And he snores in time with the 
whole crew, with the prince and the en passenger in 
the sack. 

Fifthly : That this same rhythm betolnes the unconcealed 
motif of the decoration, processions, dances and buildings. 
The symmetry reminds us of the primitive games and build- 
ings of children. Only quantity and quality have been 
enhanced to gigantic proportion. 

Sixthly : That as courage is admirable—is it not laughable 
to so colour the magnificent pictures, to have the, heroes 
pierce one another with their lances and have their heads 
lopped off with their swords—yes, indeed! This consum- 
mate enhancing of ingenuousness is the most cunning to be 
imagined. | 

Lastly : Because I liked it so. 

Please, my excuses! 3 
_A. Kraszna-KRausz, 
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APOTRES MULTITUDE 


Le branle est donné; partout |’on sonne le tocsin pour pré- 
venir le peuple du grave danger qui le manace, et bientét, le 
plus petit village sera 4 son tour informé du réle détestable 
que le film a joué jusqu’ici. 

Les apdtres foisonnent, qui viennent annoncer |’aube d’un 
art nouveau, d’une réhabilitation du cinéma. Comment, 
vous n’avez pas conscience de |’état d’hébétement dans lequel 
les films vous ont graduellement plongés; vous ne vous rendez 
donc pas compte que ces films n’étaient que des véhicules 
de niaiseries? Secouez donc votre’ inertie, luttez avec nous 
pour élever le niveau des productions cinématographiques, 
abstenez-vous de soutenir cette déplorable industrie, ne vous 
laissez plus gaver de nourriture abjecte, affirmez votre volonté 
de gofiter enfin quelque chose de noble, d’élevé. . . 

_Et tandis que les illuminés s’agitent, groupant autour d’eux 
le public habitué a la réflexion et au goiit, la multitude ne 
sait de quoi il retourne, ne pressent aucunement le danger 
signalé . . . et continue a porter ses vingt quatre sous au 
guichet .habituel, sans trop s’inquiéter jamais de la qualité 
ou de la valeur des films annoncés. Quoi de plus naturel ! 
Sommes-nous vraiment fondés a accuser le cinéma, plus que 
toute autre chose de la ‘‘ torpeur ’’ du peuple? Et la littéra- 
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ture, les gofits mémes de ces gens diversément cultivés! On 
ne peut suggérer, a qui n’en a I|’idée, qu'il est malheureux, 
qu’il désire un perfectionnement quelconque. Eduquer le 
public n’est pas petite affaire, et, en admettant que le cinéma 
puisse contribuer pour une large part a cette éducation, il n’en 
reste pas moins que la tache est infiniment dure. Ce qui n’a 
pu étre ‘réalisé jusqu’ici qu’avec lenteur et ténacité, par 

_TPenseignement, les journaux (dans une certaine mesure) et les 
ceuvres littéraires, ne peut 1’étre plus vite au “moyen 
de l’écran. 

Ce que Paul ou Pierre viennent chercher dans une Salle 
obscure, c’est quelque chose dans leur genre: le premier, 
sportif, veut du-fracas, des prouesses, de la rivalité ...a 
moi les muscles, foin de ces longués histoires qui ne finissent 
par un bon uppercut ou une magistrale embardée d’auto; 
tandis que le second tient essentiellement aux ‘histoires 
raisonnables, aux dénouements heureux. Certains, qui ont 
vu les affiches, lu les titres aguichants, savent qu’on leur 
servira des processions de ‘* girls ’’ aux toilettes sommaires. 
D’autres enfin, et ils sont nombreux, apprécient, en-hiver, la 
chaleur des salles, l’entrain du pianiste ou la foule bruyante. 
Et l’obscurité, propice aux premieres hardiesses sentimentales 
des couples timides, n’a pas moins d’importance. 

Dans. tout cela, vraiment, la préoccupation d’art parait 
réduite 4 sa plus. simple expression et les hardis réformateurs 
du cinéma ne gagneraient pas beaucoup a vouloir Vimplanter 
de force.dans les esprits; et ceci d’autant moins en projetant 
publiquement des bandes quintessenciées qui font a Pierre ou 
Paul l’effet, cette fois indéniable, de ‘drogues abrutissantes. 
‘“ Mon Dieu que.c’est idiot,’’ s’exclamera-t-on, “‘ céla‘ne veut 
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rien dire.’’ La recherche outrée d’un effet artistique échappe 
a l’attention du plus grand nombre, d’ou, en vérité, elle 
obtient l’effet exactement contraire. 

_ N’exagérons rien, ce me semble, et sans prendre la lune 
pour objectif direct, sans conseiller au public de s’abstenir de 
voir les films qui lui plaisent, nous pouvons bien caresser 
notre chimére d’éducation sociale et tourner de bons films, des > 
hims d’élite répondant aux besoins actuels des spectateurs 
avancés et critiques. D’autres se chargeront assez de 
poursuivre la fabrication de l’article courant, en sorte que 
chacun en aura pour ses yeux. Qui sait, en ne sautant pas 
trop brusquement dans un genre précieux, peut-étre. réus- 
Sirons-nous, plus vite que nous oserions l’espérer, 4 mener 
a bien la croisade oe film intelligent. 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 


FILM SNAGS 


Close Up, recently, has been at great pains to knock down 
‘a lot of silly bogeys which have been put up to frighten away 
the amateur film makers. But, in case anyone has got the 
idea that amateur picture making is easy, let me whisper that 
there are difficulties, lots of them, but they just don’t ee 
to be the ones which one would: expect. 
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Scenarios, for instance, don’t sort of appear out of the blue 
because one happens to want to producea film. And even if 
one has got ideas it is not good enough to scribble a nebulous 
plot on half a sheet of notepaper and then trust to brain waves, 
after you have started production, to fill in the gaps. | 

Yet there are many amateurs who. work with a “ script ’’ 
which amounts to little more than a few pencil notes scrawled 
on a writing pad. They will talk by the hour about the diffi- 
culties of making a mix on an amateur camera, but they never 
think of putting one-tenth of the thought into the real problem 
of preliminary organization. 

Have you ever tried to collect the same dozen people at a 
given place for three or four Sundays on end? It seems to bea 
task almost impossible of achievement. It is this collecting 
of amateur artistes and technicians over week-ends which 

wrecks so many amateur film projects. 

Mr. A. is going to London this week-end, the week-end 
after that Mr. A. can come, but Miss B. is going to Land’s 
End to see her grandmother or Mr. C. is taking his wife away 
for the annual holiday. And so it goes on till at last a day 
when everyone can turn up isfound. At this point Mr. X. or 
Mr. Y.’s motor-cycle breaks down and Mr. X or Mr. Y. (who 
is invariably the lead or the cameraman or something equally 
important) turns up about two hours late and upsets the whole 
programme. | | 

By this time you will be saying: ‘‘ Ah, but that fellow Le 
Neve Foster doesn’t organize his things properly.’’ Well, I 
do, or at least [I try to, but there are so many ‘ unforeseen 

circumstances "’ in dealing with an amateur film company that 
no amount of organization can get over. 
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The only satisfactory way of meeting this difficulty of 
collecting one’s company is, as far as I can see, to take them 
away and camp out for a fortnight. This is what Ronald 
Gow does with his Schoolboys, and he produces better 
amateur films than anyone else I know. Unfortunately, 
however, you cannot take an ordinary amateur film society 
away, én masse, as you can a crowd of schoolboys. } 

I am afraid this is not at all constructive or helpful, but it is 
a snag I have hit during every film I have made, and I pass it 
on because it is one which appears to face every amateur pro- 
ducer and is one which is never realized by the potential 
amateur until he actually starts producing. 


Perer Le Neve Foster. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 
A RUSSIAN TOPICAL. 


To commemorate the llth Anniversary of the Russian q 
Workers’ Revolution, the Tooting section of the Communist i 
Party of Great Britain screened, at the Tooting Co-operative 


‘Hall, a film depicting the British Workers’ oe to the 
U.S.S.R. in November, 1927. 


‘* On October 29th, 1927, a party of British Delegates, et 
elected at the Workers’ Conferences throughout the country, i) 
sailed in the Russian steamship Soviet for Leningrad to spend | 
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four weeks in Russia. A large number of delegates were 
also sent from other countries, and altogether there were wanety 
one thousand delegates from forty-three countries.’ | 
With the censorious words of the Sunday Eapries still 
\ ringing in our ears’ we went to the Tooting Co-operative Hall 
very self-consciously, determingd=to be unbiassed. We rose 
when the comrades sang Thgted Flag, we kept silence in 
memory of the fallen Lenjm and other comrades; we did not 
want to be conspicuous, but we maintained: our judicial 
outlook. .. 
The film opens with the shots of the Soviet steaming into 
Leningrad. A ship arriving, something about to happen. 
The suggested atmosphere is immediately spoilt by shots of 
the old tourist-loved buildings; these might have been 
included in a topical taken under Czarist regime. It is dis- 
appointing when we expected a sudden revelation, a pouncing 
on the new; but we only have to wait a short time for the 
revelation. . . The camera is mounted on some railway which 
is taking us through suburbs. ‘Here are rows of lovely houses 
in the style of Le Corbusier. Another street ; a concession to 
those whose tastes are not so advancéd; rows of glorified 
villas such as we know in England. These houses have been 
built within the last few years. ‘Then scaffolds; so more are 
being built. Surely this is a real solution of the housing 
problem ; the beautiful (and hygienic) houses of Le Corbusier, 
and (tolerant and kindly thought) the little villas ? | 
“Enthusiasm may spoil our promised judicial mind, and 
thinking of The Sunday Express we tell ourself: ‘‘ This is 
camouflage activity to hide the decay of the old.’’ The film 
answers us at once by showing us wondrous shots of factories. 
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I have seen many treatments of machines from the early Leger __ 
and Murphy to the new:La Marche'des Machines of Deslaw | 


at-the Studio 28; but I have never seen the poetic vision that 
has been Broupht into this Russian Topical. More important 
is the fact that here are the old factories running smoothly ; 
moreover, the camera’ fakes:us down a mine, and we see the 
men working in the pits. ‘Extremists, whom we hage had 
the misfortune-to meet quite ofteti, are under the impression 
that no modern Russian worker would deign to go down a 
mine. ‘‘ Why,.’ they tell us, ‘‘ that was. why these men 


revolted.’? The camera shows us'men quietly going about | 
their jobs, and we are inclined to ask if these pictures do not 


prove that the’ revolt was ‘against impossible conditions. 

Oil-fields, cigarette factories, every conceivable indusfry 
seems to be conducting itself normally. Cranes swing Anto 
the air their loads, dynamos revolve ; but the film record does 
not rest-with assuring our troubled minds that the old iggories 
are running smoothly, we are lted-inside new factoriés ‘that 
have been completed within the last three years, we ate shown 
enormous new water stations. Again, surely this is a real 
attempt to solve the unemployment problem To 

In the country as well as the town: “New machinery, re- 
search laboratories for new agricultural methods. . . 

The film reveals sociological as well as economical aspects. 
An orchestra, without a conductor, a:theatre,,a play resem- 
bling Potemkin; a dancing school, founded by Isadora 


Duncan; a children’ 's home; a peasant’s music hall, acrobats 


in cubist decor; physical culture’ classes; a reading’ room 
with men and women workers’ club where men 
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” \. Scenery in the Volga, arate photographed ; more new 
) __ factories and towns and (alas!) new statues. After The Last 
| Days of St. Petersburg and Ten Days we would have thought 
that the Russian would have had enough of statues. There 
| must be something in man that compels him to make monu- 
| he ments. Thank the gods that these are the least displeasing 
1h of statues, sculptured in modern style. 

‘* At the conclusion of the tour there is a triumphant march 


Via 1 _ ° past the Kremlin in Moscow of thousands of Russian workers, 
led by the Red. Army.” 

i a This = has the power of the best Russian classical 

j | ) A comrade on our right asked us if we would like a copy 
im j. of the words of the International. Our judicial mind warned 


us that we were carried away by the art of the film, but we- 
almost felt sorry that we cannot sing. 


FILM REVIEWS 


A of Shanghai. 


he first production ‘of Volksverband fiir Direc- 


tion: Leinhatd. Cutting by Albrecht Victor Blum. 
Titles by F ranz. Hollering. | 


The strength of this film is in its presentation of scout, 
The real event has so great a hold on the observer. These 
photographs of the Chinese insurrection in Shanghai last 
year, aaaciase their crudity, move us more profoundly shan any 
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fabricated scenes. The Document of Shanghai, in spite of 
almost desperate attempts to be a strongly propagandistic 
film, succeeds not through propaganda at all but through its 
impartiality. And in a case of this description impartiality 


is, so to speak, its own propaganda. For instance, in the long y 
sequences of drawn out comparisons between native coolie life Mi 
arid that of the European and American “ culture ’’, although ~ 
the natives are shown to us in circumstances of misery and F 

- subjection more than sufficient to bring home to us the need i 
for alleviation or reform, we-.are next shown the lives ofthe #4 
Europeans and Americans in such a light that we feel.we are # 


called upon to say ‘‘ shocking *’ when we can hardly claim 
to be shocked or surprised at anything except that such simple 
conduct should be thought corrupt or cruel. Thus, the first 
scenes, the toiling coolies, the teaming river, and_incredible 
hovels on the city’s outskirts, impartial, tragic and sufficiently 
eloquent, are overlaid with a comparison or contrast which 
does not make us feel, as it was intended to, that here were < 
indolent, indifferent and insufferable tyrants, but, on the oth 
hand, called forth our defence, and the thought that oppres- 
sion and social tyranny did not come merely with the coming 4 
of the Americans and Europeans, whereas sanitation, health 
propaganda, drainage, commerce and developments did.” 1 
As an example of weakness where there might otherwise ‘BR 
have béen strength, we-are shown a small procession of coolies | 
toiling down a dusty road drawing a heavy cart. . Hot, says 
the sub-title, are the summers of Shanghai. The coolies stop 
at a roadside fountain to quench their thirst. One of them 
peeps through the fence at the roadside and sees the Euro- 
peans. and Americans pleasantly bathing in the swimming 
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pool. The coolies drink the water from the fountain (we are 
| iif spared a close-up showing it teeming with impurities), while 
ie we are next shown a close-up of a glass of lemonade being 
ia stirred with a Straw. Yes, we feel, quite right. .The coolies, 
nate too, should have these pleasant things. Dancing now on the 
wi) plage to a gramophone. The Coolie looking through the 
fence Seems to appreciate the spectacle. Sub-title (scathingly) © 
Mii ‘* The European and American culture ’’’. We must be for- 
| given if we are somewhat shocked. Instead of the point 
1) © ~—«Cbe@ing why should these things not be available to rs it was 
iy look at the corrupt taskmasters. 
a) _~ This incident and others like it merely wasted time. The 
at women and children working in the factories, with their babies 
= on the floor beneath the tables where their mothers worked, 
‘ne together with the statement that women and children worked 
i twelve hours per day for roughly sevenpence and twopence 
} respectively, while the men worked fifteen hours per day, were 
| terrible enough, and left to ourselves we would’ quickly 
enough have asked ‘‘ Who is responsible ’’? We have to 
ask it, in any case, but we are not guided to, but rather led 
away, from the answer by the weak and irrelevant shots of 
bathing pools, yachts and race meetings. 

The whole ofithe end, dealing with the mass mestings;: the 
riots‘and the actual shooting of coolie prisoners (most of 
which was deleted when I saw it the second time ‘because 
audiences do not like ‘‘ this sort of thing ’’) were enthralling 
and terrible. The coming of the British, French, Italian and 
Chinese armies to put down ‘the insurrection, and the starved, 
mute, desperate workers massing against them, truly a voice 
in the wilderness, presented more tersely and more poignantly 
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perhaps than ever before the raw {and awful problem of 


individual right. 
K.M. 


Geschlect Im Fesseln (Sex in Fetters), a Nero film, with 


Dieterle and Mary Johnson, is a serious contribution to the 
growing demand for prison reform. People forget, that fifty 
years ago it was a common thing in England for seven-year- 
old children to be put in prison, but though the.world has 
made progress much remains to be done, and it appears to be 
the general reflection of educated opinion that the whole policy 
of tyranny and restriction combined with no re-educative 
methods must be scrapped in the interests of civilisation, ‘as 


_soon as possible. Another film showing this moment, also. 


in Berlin, touches on the same problem. The Godless Girl, 
directed by C. M. de Mille. But although some of the 
brutality of a reformatory school is indicated, the real problem 
of punishment is left untouched. No suggestions for con- 
structive improvement are offered. It is quite different with 
the German film. There, again, many sides of the question 
are omitted. For in a decent system of medical and psycho- 
logical re-education, which is what the’ so-called criminal 
needs, the unbearable monotony of days spent in a tiny room 
with companions of an anti-social type and without occupa- 
tion,’ the particular kind of repression dealt with in the film 
hardly could exist. Granting, however, that prisons will for 
some time to come remain as at present constituted, the film 


is a serious plea for consideration that the sex life of prisoners — 
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can no more be stamped out than can desire for food or sleep, 

ii and that, in fact, in view of their being many of them, strong 

1 || and accustomed to violent physical exercise which is suddenly 
denied them, sex is going to become practically the entire 
object and outlet of their life. 

The hero of the film commits manslaughter defending his 
wife and is sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. The 
beginning is slow, but directly the prison itself is reached the 
film achieves a sensation of power and unrelenting tyranny 
which proves its purpose of serious consideration. At first 
the hero can think only of his wife. The days of monotony 
and no exercise except a routine hour in the prison yard begin 

4 to do their work. The prisoners toss in their beds. One boy 
“*S makes a woman out of scraps of bread. An exaggerated 
symbol. Dayspass. The tension in their minds grows, until 
finally the one boy snatches at a revolver in a fit of temporary 
insanity and shoots himself. The corpse is dragged out, 
another prisoner brought in. Days go on. 
\ The rare meetings permitted husband and wife in presence 
VE of a guard continue. At first the guard had almost to pull 
| them apart. Now they are growing strange to each other 
ii} with new lives. Another man has fallen in love with the wife. 
ii) But she is waiting with a calendar, scratching off days. 
if Finally, however, in a fit of temporary madness, she falls into 


{ the man’s arms, thinking him for that moment to be her 
husband. 

In the prison the husband is gradually growing less un- 
happy. For a strong friendship has developed with the 
prisoner in the next bed. This other boy is new to the prison. 
He feels it in all its stark, unbearable intensity. One night 
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both of them, unable to sleep, turn to each other. The wife is 

But the day comes when the husband is freed. He goes 
home, goes in and out of doors for the sake of knowing they 
open. But the wife has to tell him of her other friendship, 
and at the same moment the prisoner friend, released a few 
days before and who has been counting the days till the 
husband also was freed, comes in quite simply with flowers. 

Husband and wife decide there is only one way out. They 
turn the gas on, while outside motors crowd up and down the 
streets, the wind blows, boys run, life continues. | 

This film was shown in a cinema packed with elderly Ger- 
man ladies of a sound and stolid type. They were interested, 
they discussed it as they came out. It is said that the film is | 
most successful in the more conventional and reactionary parts 
of Germany. It is strange that a couple of hundred miles 
should make such an immense difference in outlook. ‘Think 
what would happen to the Sunday Express if, as part of their 
daily duties, they had to review such a film ? | 

W.B. 


The Hungarian Rhapsody. 


Erich Pommer Production for Ufa, directed by 
with Dita Parlo, Lil Dagover and Willy Fritz. Photo- 
graphy: Carl Hoffmann. 


Waving corn, summer, workers in the field, a good begin- 
ning, wonderfully photographed, but waving corn, that is 
Preobrashenskaja’s discovery, and we remember The Peasant 
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i! Women and give nothing to this scene, of Hungarian 
Hi Rhapsody. Interminable lengths of interminable scenes 
| grind out and on, and on and out. Willy Fritz, stouter and 
wi moustached, Lil Dagover with her classic attributes of a 
vere Roman matron, willowing in doorways and white chiffon, and 
Dita Parlo, and Dita Parlo. Why? However, someone 
mi) & must have had a reason for choosing her, so let it go at that. 
1 | How can anybody anyhow have had both Dita Parlo and such 

intolerable slowness in one film? Scenes which legitimately 
~ might be given one minute drag on and on and on. It is not 
Wh even a repertoire of Hungarian folk music. with cinemato- 
graphic illustrations. | Between our forty winks we miss 
ii nothing and wake to the same scene we went to sleepon. The 
a Ht - Hungarian Rhapsody is about as rhapsodic as a wet Sunday 
oy afterngon in the country. Hoffmann does wonderful things 
with his camera. But miracles of photography could not have 
saved such clotted duliness... 
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| All For a Woman (Loves of the Mighty), shortly to be seen 
We | at the Avenue Pavilion. 


The above is the story of Danton’s leadership and fall, his 
quarrels and enmity with Robespierre, St. Just and others. 
Danton, the outstanding figure of the French Revolution, 
| captured the ‘[uileries, and under his leadership the old regime 
|. was put definitely to an end. dictatorship of. terror 
aati | commenced. Danton formed in Paris a Revolution Tribunal, 

Ht by means of which political and private opponents were simply 
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got rid of. ~ Misuse of this Tribunal by Robespierre, St. Just 
and Fouquier Tinville created such strong disgust in Danton 


that he withdrew from it and planned to form a Republic and © 


end the Revolution. His indolence and neglect were the 
direct cause of his downfall. This, roughly, is the story of 
All For a Woman, which will shortly be seen at the Avenue 
Pavilion, and which is one of the great film classics which 
all should see, starring Emil Jannings as Danton, Werner 
Krauss as Robespierre, and Mady Delschaft. The picture 
was directed by Dimitri Buchowetzki, whose other productions 
include The Swan, Graustark, Crown of Life, Midnight Sun, 
Valencia, Othello, Peter the Great and Mad Love. The art 
director is Hans Dreier. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES 


- William J. Locke is the latest literary celebrity to be lured 
to Hollywood. He is here in response to the remunerative 
invitation of Joseph Schenck, President of United Artists, to 
write an original screen story for Norma Talmadge, who is 
Mr. Schenck’s wife as well as his most profitable star. Locke’s 
venture into the field of scenario writing will be watched with 


interest, in view of the failure or disappointment of so many 


of his fellow illustrious novelists who have come, and seen, 


but have not conquered: Hollywood. . In accordance with 


custom Mr. Locke, as a distinguished personage, was greeted 
at the station upon his arrival with music and flowers and a 
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concourse of film celebrities and municipal dignitaries. 
Whatever the outcome of his stay, therefore, he will carry 
away with him the remembrance of a colorful welcome and the 


assurance that Hollywood recognized him as a man of achieve- 


ments and worthy of salutatory honor. 
* * 

Electrical engineers at First National Studios are perfecting 
a television device for the especial use and convenience of 
Studio executives. It consists of a telephone with a vision 
screen directly above it. The telephone works on the dial 
system, by which a film executive can automatically connect 
his office with any one of the stages and thus permit himself 
at any desired time to overlook the scenes that are being taken, 
without leaving his desk. An extension of this device will 
also permit the simultaneous screening of a film in the projec- 
tion room and the offices or homes of studio officials. 

* 

The value of the silver reclaimed from the developer tanks 
of the various Hollywood laboratories totals approximately 
eight and a half million dollars a year.. This reclamation of 
the silver which enters into the sensitized coating of photo- 
graphic film constitutes a profitable by-product. of picture. 
making. Much of the precious metal thus recovered is sold 
to the United States mint at San Francisco and eventually 
enters into the coinage of the country. Other large quantities 

* 

oo Strong’s Drums of Oude is being fitmed at the 
Paramount Studio. The play is laid in the wilds of India, and 
its dramatic spectacle of a primitive tribe in conflict with a 
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handful of settlers at a lonely jungle outpost will be brought 
to the screen with the realistic cries and noise of. warfare in 
addition to complete audible dialog. The director is J. Roy 
-Pomeroy, who devised the sound synchronization method 
used by the Lasky-Paramount Company and who directed 


their first talking picture, Interference, which has recently 
been released. 


* 


Cecil B. de Mille has started work on his first production 
tor M-G-M, with which he recently allied himself following 
the reliquishment of his own studio organization. The pic- 
‘ture, under the title of Dynamite, concerns itself with ultra- 
modern society and marks de Mille’s return to the type of 
photodrama with which his name is uniquely associated. The 
story is an — one, written bv Jeanie Macpherson. 

* 

von is following his current production, 

The Docks of New York, with a talking picture, featuring 
Esther Ralston. Work on the new film, The Case of Lena 
Smith, started early in October, at the Paramount Studio. 

* 

. The recent merger of the Warner Brothers and the First 
National film companies, with the Stanley Theatre Company 
as a subsidiary member of the amalgamation, represents a 
capital of two hundred million dollars and the control of three 

_ thousand cinemas. This not only constitutes one of the largest 
and most momentous combinations in the history of filmdom, | 
but it also marks the first of the many changes and shifts in 
motion picture organization that may be looked for as a result 
of the advent of the phonofilm. 
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Panchromatic make-up for colored actors is one of the latest 
problems to be solved by screen technicians. The problem 
was recently presented for the first time in connection with the 
picture Hallelujah, now being filmed at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studio. » Based upon an original story by King Vidor, . 
and directed by him, this talking photodrama is laid against a 
background of primitive Negro life in the South and presents 
an all-Negro cast of players. 

* 

From: a scenario ) prepared by himself, William C..de Mille 
is phonohilming Barrie’s Half an Hour, with H. B.. Warner 
and Ruth Chaterton enacting the leading réles. Meeting the 
newly-created requirements of phonofilm production, de Mille 
is carefully rehearsing all of his scenes in advance of taking. 
Since the abandonment of his brother Cecil’s personal organi- 
zation, with which he was identified, William has been 


associated with the Lasky-Paramount Company as a producer- 
director, and his elf an Hour will be released 


under their banner. 


* 

Fanny Hurst’s Lummox, which created a stir in the book 
world’a few years ago, is now to be screened by United Artists 
under the direction of Herbert Brenon. ‘Those who recall the 
episodic, morbid, unenlivened story with its martyr character 


of the unloved and unlovely serving woman will await with | 


interest 11s belated screen translation. _ 


_ William Fox is backing his faith in Movietone and talking 
pictures in general: with an investment of ten million dollars 
in the building of an auxiliary studio at Westwood, a few miles 
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seaward of Hollywood: This studio, to be devoted wholly to 
phonofilms, occupies: a space of forty acres and includes 
among its many buildings four concrete nounegerNe mages, 
each eed x 126 feet 1 in dimension. 


* * 

Prepiiratioris-a are shies way at First National studios for an 
elaborate screen production of Max Reinhardt’s The Miracle. 
The film rights to this celebrated morality play were secured a 
short time ago, after more than two years of controversy and 
competitive bidding on the part of several Hollywood film 
companies. It is estimated that the filming of the play, in- 
cluding its photophone musical accompaniment, will involve 
an outlay of some two million dollars. 


Mention must be made of the interesting experiment of 
Pierre Ramelot, who founded. a few months ago Le Club de 
L’Ecran, where twice a month hitherto unseen non-commer- 
cial films are shown or old classics are revived. A public 
debate is held after the projection. Young directors who 
experience difficulty in getting their work shown can enquire 
of the Club de L’Ecran in Paris, who will be glad to ‘aid 


‘them and to consider the presentation of their films. . 


The death of Maicue Stiller has been a genuine loss: to the 
whole cinéma world. This great Swedish director, pioneer 


of. the artistic film, did more for the screen than people will 


ever realise. When others were despising the lowly medium, 
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when it was given over exclusively to vulgarity akin to that of 
the penny novelette, Stiller was forming his new conception 
of a great art, developing its potentialities, seeing far into the 
future. He was a great artist, working with profound care 
and intensity. His intensity may have been in part respon- 
sible for his early demise. Europe and America will mourn 
him, and the cinema will miss him, for the real leaders of 
screen progress are few and far between and can ill-aftord to 
be lost. | 

Those who have admired his works, from faithful followers 
to the general public, should now be giveri a revival of his 
films. Recently we had Gosta Berling in London. But 
surely it would be of real help as well as of interest to all 


students to see now a complete revival of his works. It would 


be a fascinating record of development and change. It would 


be a tribute to Stiller, and a monument to his greatness. 
Perhaps it will be done? 


* *# 


Japanese Director Tours European Studios. 


J]. Singe Sudzuky, director of the Bantsuma-Tachibana 
Universal Motion Picture Studio of Japan, three stills from 
whose films are reproduced in our illustrated supplement of 
this issue, having directed ceaselessly for six years, is only 
now taking his first vacation. Having, in the six years, made 
as many as thirty films, this vacation is very much in the 
nature of a *‘ busman’s holiday ’’, as he is at present studying 
European production methods in Germany and plans to visit 
France and England, and afterwards Hollywood. 
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Mr. Sudzuky is perhaps the youngest director in Japan, 
certainly the youngest to have thirty films to his credit, many 
of which are purely in the realm of experiment. He has 
much of the greatest interest to tell of Japan and Japanese 
production methods, and we will have much pleasure in giving 
a full account of his interesting disclosures in our January 
issue, together with further photographs of great fascination 
and beauty from Japanese productions, kindly given to Close 
Up by Mr. Sudzuky. | 


‘FILMS TO SEE 
Selected at Random from Current Releases. 
_ First Choice (A). Second Choice (B). Third Choice (C). " 


RUSSIAN, | 


Bed and Sofa (Trois dans un Sous-Sol). Sud film release. | ie 
‘Ludmila Semenova, W. Fogel and Nicolei Bataloff. Directed ie. 
by Alexander Room... Masterpiece of tragic psychology... (A) 


End of St. Petersburg, The. ‘Meschrabpom-Russ produc- | ah 
tion. Derussa release. Direction: W. Pudowkin. Mss.: | 
Natan Zarchi.. Photography: Anatolij Golownia. Sets: 
Koslowski. Played by Baranowskaja; W. Oblensky as i 
Lebedeff. J. Tschuwileff and Tschistiakoff. 
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Forty-First, The. Meschrabpom-Russ bien, Derussa 
release. Direction: Protasanov. 


Mechanics of the Brain. ‘Scientific film made by 
Pudowkin and Professor Pavlov. (A) 


Moscow that Laughs and Weeps. Meschrabpom-Russ, 
released by Derussa. Direction: Barnett. Anna Sten, J. 
Kowal-Samborski, W. Fogel. Delightful new aspects of 
comedy possibility. (B) 


Mother, The. Meschrabpom-Russ. From the story by 
Maxim Gorki. Direction: W. Pudowkin. The mother: 
W. Baranowskaja. The father ee . The son: 
Nicolei Bataloff. (A) 


Peasant Women of Riazanj (Das Dorf der Siinde). Sovkino 


film, Derussa release. Directed by Olga Preobrashenskaja. 


R. Pushnaja as Anna, E. Zessarskaja as Wassilissa, O. 
Narbekowa as the mistress, E. Fastrebitski as Wassily. (A) 

Pits (Die Fallgruben des Lebens), a new film by A. Room. 
Meschrabpom-Russ Film. (B) 


Son, The. Sovkino film. Derussa release. Direction : 
E. Tscherwjakov. Anna Sten, Gennadij Mitschurin. (B) 


Ten Days that Shook the World (Oktober). Sovkino film, 
released by Prometheus Film A.G. Direction: S.M. Eisen- 


stein. .One of the strongest films ever made. . Cameraman : 
Tisse. Assistant: G. Alexandroff. (A). | 


Two Days. Wufku Film. . Directed by George Stabavo}- 
F. E. SamytschkowSki in a marvellous role. S. A. Minin as 
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Yellow Pass, The. Meschrabpom-Russ. 


) Released by 
Derussa. Direction: F. Ozep. 


Samborski, W. Fogel. (B) 


Zvenigora. Wufku. Direction: Dobschenko. | 
Nademsky in remarkable character role. (B) 


Nikolas 


GERMAN. 

Crisis (Abwege). 
Universal. Direction: G. W. Pabst. Brigitte Helm, Jack 
Trevor, Herta v. Walter, Gustav Diesel, Fritz Odemar. (B) 


City Symphony (Berlin). By Walter Ruttman. A day in 
Berlin with neither actors nor sets. Photography by Carl 
Freund. (B) 


| Lovping ithe Loop. Arthur Robison production for Ufa. 
Mss.: Arthur Robison and Robert Liebmann. — Photo- 


graphy : Carl Hoffmann.. Sets by Robert Herlth and Walter 


Rohrig. In the cast: Werner Krauss, Jenny Jugo and 
Warwick Ward. (C) 


“ Loves of Jeanne Ney. Ufa. Direction: G. W. Pabst. 
Mss.: Leonhardt. Photography: F. A. Wagner. Edith 
Jehanne, Brigitte- Helm, Uno Henning, Fritz Rasp, A. E. 
Licho, Vladimir Sokoloff. (A) 


Marquis d’Eon. Emelka Film, directed by Carl Grune, 
with. superb photography by F. A. Wagner. Liane Haid 
mistakenly cast as the Marquis. (C) 


Master of Niirnberg, Phoebus Film. Ditection Ludwig 
Berger. Maria Solveg. Gustav Frohlich. (C) 
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Production. “Direction: Fritz 


Mady. Werner Fuetterer, Viadimir 
Sokoloff. (C) 


Refuge. - Henny. Production for Ufa, 
starring Henny. Porten-with Franz Lederer. Gaumont release 

The Spy. Ufa. Fritz Lang Production. Mss.: Thea 
von Harbou. Photography: F. A. Wagner. Willy Fritz, 
Lupu Pick, Gerda Maurus, Lien Devers, .R. Klein-Rogge. 


‘Sex in F elters. 


| ‘Nero Film, with Wm, Dieterle and Mary 
Johnson. - 


Directed by Lienhard, cut ey A. Victor i and titled by 
Franz ‘Hollering. (B) 


Bruna Rahn. Photography: Guido Seeber. Nea Nielsen 
in wonderful. Tole. _ Oscar Homolka,. W. 
Pittschaw. 


Ten Mark N ote: 
Direction: Viertel. Wernér: Fuetterer,, Anna Meiller, 


Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie (Italian Hat). 
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Rade. +»-Néofitm. Direction: Alberto Cavalcanti. (B) 


Passion de Jeanne d’Arc. Carl Dreyeér’s great film, with 
-Falconetti and Sylvain. (B) 


Rien que les H eures. Néofilm. Direction : Alberto 
Therese Raquin. First National. Direction: Jacques 
Feyder. (C) : | 
Verdun. Leon Poirier’s epic of the War. (B) 


Voyage au Congo. Néofilm. Record by Marc Allégret of 
his journey van Andre Gide to > the Congo. 


AMERICAN. 


_ Camera Man, The. The newest Buster Keaton, and one of’ 
the best to date. Supporting are Marceline Day; Harold 
Goodwin and Sidney Bracy. (A) _ 


Chicago. Pathe de. Mille. With Phyllis Haver and 
Victor Varconi. (C) 


Docks of New York. Paramount. Directed by Josef von 
Sternberg. George Bancroft, Baclanova, Betty Compson. 
(©) 

- Dragnet, The. Paramount. Deft Underworld touches. 
George Bancroft, Wm. Powell. Laurels to Evelyn Brent. (Cy“ 


Godless Girl, The. -C. B. de Mille Production, with Lina 


Basquette and Charles Duryea. Excellent and strong begin- — 
dwindles into broad melodrama. 


King of Kings. Producers Distributing. ‘Directed by © 
C. B. de Mille. (B) 
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charming comedy. workeby Liffian Tashman. (B) 


Manhattan Cocktail: Dorothy Arzner Film, we. 


Man Who Laughs, Universal. Direction 


Leni. Conrad Veidt, Marys Philbin, Baclanova. (C) 
First Kiss, The: Fay, ‘Wary and.Gary Cooper. (C) 
Speedy. A Harold ‘Lloyd 
Stella Polaris. Fox. Fine film of. {B) 
Student-Princey The. Lubitech Film, with: Norma.Sheafer 


and: Ramon Novarro, (B). haere 
Sunrise. Fox, Macneu. _ George 


\0’ Brien, Janet Gaynor and Livingston: (C) 
Underworld, Paramount. Directed by Josef von Stepn- 
berg. George Bancroft, Evelyf:Brent and Clive Brook. 


‘White ‘Shadows in the South 08h New Monte Blue F lon 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 


T he immediate reaction to. opening This Film Duckie “a 
R. P. Messel, Benn, 12/6, isto-wonder for what kind of reader 
‘such a book was designed ? Actually it is an entertaining 

individual ‘record of ‘a fan’s likes and dislikes in 


~ films, ‘pat it ts priced too highly for its public at twelve and 
Sixpence. If it is’ intendéd aS guide to current cinemato- 


graphy it-is a failure, as all the: of ‘past 
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Anyone ‘may: write an. aceotnt’ some*historical event 
which he has: happened to reportings, 
 tetters;-odd notes,smay have value for a later genera- 

tion. “Buta histo subject, even the angles 
‘of “which he dges. not perseqally approve, and where his 
.. material is not! “elbow, must ue to" 
“In-a history. of th it 1s to 

rent avork of Russia’ grmany and Frarice: A portion-ofia. 

chapter, true, Mr: Messel. devotes to Potemkin, but 
gives the inipression that this film ‘is:‘the only one that Eisen-— 
stein has. produced, and siates}that: there‘are only two. 
examples extant of the truthful “film; Potemkin and ‘The 
Emden: But what of Ten Davs, The End of St. Petersburg, | 
Strike; etc? They are well knownto thedtrade ‘press, and 
Mr. Messet could have.g@fmined particulars by up 
seany good ttade paper. Yone of the other Russian directors=. 
are mentioned, not éuen, Pudowkin, yet, -even if Russian 
are not yet available. in” Engtand, they are. shown freely, and * 
in the comatercial cinemas abroad. 
Coming to Geqnany, we are given an interesting summary = 
of Secrets of the Soul, but the name of the-director, G. W. 
' \© Pabst, is omitted. This is rather like describing the natural 
History of an island on a chart but omitting the island’s name. 
There is much ‘excellent’comment on’ Metropolis, but no 


mention of: ats been having so cut as _—s to’ ‘be coherent ne | 


There is no comment or modern developments, | 
though many of their new films*have been’shown in London, ~ 
notably Je ey, Out of the Mist, The Spy, etc. 
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France is. scarcely mentioned, except.that it has produced no 
War film, but Verdun has been given plenty. of -publicity;in 
the trade press for months. »-There is no criticism of Gaval- 
canti or of René:-Clair; of Epstein. or Delluc. | 

Mr. Messel is at his best. when analysing the better 
peters: films, such as.Greed or The Big Parade. He points 
out, truly, that it was the pacifism inherent in American War 
pictures that made them popular..with. English. soldiers: but 
unpopular. with some-sections of the Press. > He :has.an im- 
mense enthusiasm for films, and as.an expression of his.own 
preferences the book makes-entertaining reading::. But-it-ts 
not in any. way a history. of the cinema: in fact, it seems so 
out of date.that one wonders. whether the manuscript has not 
been: held up from. publication :for some reason for a ‘couple 
of.years and never revised. Film societies who are-installing 


a library, however, will find. it a pleasant to to 
shelves when. funds 


Der Sichtbare Mann,, by Bela Knapp, 
the advanced _ possibilities of: the cinema‘: a. popular art 
which merits the attention of every intellectual: 
other art forms—music, painting, sculpture, etc.) 

- If the cinema has hitherto been the:blissful paradise of the 


naive, it has now to. most t subtle 
delight. | 
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The film does not express life imperfectly, for if the spoken 
word is excluded, the externalisation of feelings shows itself 
luminously in gesture and mime, simple expressions of the 
spirit; which the author. considers, in their oie eonreatagd con- 
stituting the final step in the: development of, culture. 

Gesture and. mime transmit.‘a universal .idea,: 
equally by. all; ‘thus. the cinema is the first ‘international, lan- 
guage. 

The poets of the film, are the. od the actors, for the 
poetic substance is here enclosed i in expression and. the means 
employed. to. obtain. it. . The. theatre itself is valuable essen- 
tially for the pieces it plays, and. without belittling i in any way 
the importance of its “‘ roles’ and the talent of its actors, 
one realises always that they are not, like those of the cinema, 
endowed with such free initiative nor.such a wide possibility 
of enriching by personal achievement the value of the action. 
Remains the cameraman, the eye through which we must see, 
who Compéses the ‘play of light and shadows. This last is 
somewhat the’ painter of the.screen. 

» A: good: film is not narration and does not have to explain 
itself; for it is at once’ means and end, cause-and effect. As 
the’ masterpiece'of.a sculptor or painter, it is not ‘valuable for 
any-special feature, but yields a visual ‘which is 

Itis in the ** literary films. that the images are ‘ostled in 
scarica ranks to faithfully illustrate the text; thesé are trans- 
lations, not creations, for an artistic film should be Pepa 
solely of purely visual material. 

-The.soul of the film.is its atmosphere... ‘This atmosphere 1s 
primarily conveyed by the play of.the actors,-and:it:is not so 
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CLOSE UP 
much what their action consists of as the manner tn which 


it is conducted which matters aang brings warmth and life to 
the film. . 


The screen actor should be above all a “‘ character ’’, and 
if one is surprised now and then to see almost exclusively 
beautiful faces-on the-screen, it is that physiognomony is part 
of the very technique of films, and beauty, in the words of 
Kant, is the symbol of good. pig? 


The close-up is the art of accentuatioh of the film. Here 
the objects do not play the part of decoration, but create a 
thought, a train of definite ideas. Thus machines have be- 


come the symbol of a civilisation heedless of the murders it 


provokes. 


Animals bring to the screen the most completely successful | 
realism ; children are almost as agreeable to see for the same 


reason. 


Rhythm, which is the art of giving nuance to the movement 
of images, is to the film what style is to the writer. 


Time perspective, the. passing of -hours, is assured by the 
rhythm of,the scene, the space into which it fits, its clearness. 


_The more the intermediate scenes, interspaced in main action, 


are separated from the circumstances evoked, from the scene 
chosen, the more illusion one has of. the lapse of time. The 
length of a scene does not offer only rhythmic possibility but 


permits equally the creation of a special state of mind in the 
spectator. 


It is necessary to give to each image its space of time. One 
metre too much induces ennui}; one too little 1 is likely to take 
away the portent of a whole scene. ia 
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‘The text of a film need not be perfect. Its effect depends 
much more on its place between image and i image than on its 
literary value. | 

The color film! It would not give anything and would take 
much from the artistic possibilities of the cinema, Color is 
too positive, the objects would be too heavy. The neuter 
greys of present photography are infinitely more delicate. 

CHAPLIN incarnates the dreamer, the unadapted: He is the 
poor fool who opposes to civilisation, to sentimental complica- 
tions, to formulas and formal beings, his primitively intelli- 
gent and spontaneous instinct. Chaplin is the poet of” the 
humble, of things which one neglects. 

AstTA NIELSEN plays with her soul almost exclusively. Her 
eyes are remarkably expressive, shine with love, desire, bitter- 
ness, with equal delicacy. Asta Nielsen disdains the direct 
methods of sex appeal; her body remains virtuously hidden ; 
her face alone is the tablet whereon is ‘written the thousand 
intimate thoughts which,'turn by turn, traverse her mind. 

The above random translations will succeed partly in giving 
the clue to this witty and wise book which is recommended 
warmly to all who are able to read in German. There is a 
_kind of Nietschean terseness of philosophy which’ ‘has ‘the 

Nietschean gift of making self-evident facts'evident for the 
first time. It collects the most helpful summaries, and has 


compartments, filed, ticketed arid indexed for all its shrars! 
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Ten Days That Shook the World... .» 


By JouN Reep. “Modern Books Limited, 26, Bedford. Row, 
“Here is a a book I like to see published in millions 
of c copies. and, translated into all languages,’’ wrote Lenin in a 
short introduction to what .is perhaps the most significant book 
on the Revolution i in Russia that has been or will be written. 
Ten Days That S hook the W orld. is, of course, the foundation 
of Eisenstein’s’ film of the same name, and.in its way is just 
as ‘compelling, just as monumental as. the. film: “ that: goes 
one better than Potemkin 
Mr. Reed’s. extraordinary grip of the minatest in 
connection with the rising and,domination of the Bolsheviki 
is actually. nothing. short of, maryellous. .. -Nobody. who. has 
followed the turbulent rebirth; of .this gigantié.country will 
be so equipped. with. knowledge or reason but he will not be 
able to Jearn.much, from these pages. . Instructive reading ? 
Say. rather enthralling, for Mr, Reed, whose death took place 
some years ago in. Russia, had. a broadness. of view, a quality, 
as it. were, .of spiritual understanding, which. pervades: the 
book i in very much the same.way that spiritual understanding 
pervades the. work. of the best. Russian film directors. :, As a 
result of this we are given not.only.facts, not only.a chronicle, 
but a wealth of suggestion and nuance which lends atmos- 
phere, gives light and dark and cloud and rain and wind to 
the gaunt, moonlike crags-of bare fact. We feel the revolu- 
tion surging toward us like a storm. Graphic descriptions 
of tempestuous meetings, of attempts to “‘ fight it out ’’, to- 
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adjust ;.all the flux and:fury of -a*peoplé smashing away: old 
fetters:; Philosophies and agony, moralisings, inspiration 
and frenzy, culminating -in*the: overthrow: of the Provisional 
Government :and. the victory.. of the aad 
Military Revolutionary Committee... 


_‘* Winter was coming on—the terrible Bisscian: winter: I 
heard business! men Speak: of: it-so.: ‘Winter: was always 
Russia’s.best friend. - Perhaps:now:it ‘wil_rid:us of Revolu- 
tion.’ the: freezing front- miserable: armies. continued-to 
starve and die without enthusiasm. The railways. were 
breaking. down, food lessening, ,factories closing. The 
desperate masses cried out that the bourgeoisie was sabotaging 
the life of the people, causing defeat, on the Front... 


have personally-met officers on the Northern Front 
who preferred military: disaster to-co-operation with 
the Soldiers’ Committees. ..«.1 khow»of coal mines near 
Kharkov which were fired and. flooded:-by their owners, of 
textile-factories at Moscow whose engineers put the machinery 
out of order when they left; of railroad officials caught by. the 
workers in»the act’ of. crippling locomotives:: . 
the -prelude. to the; big November: Revolution -following. the 
june upfisings.: ‘hife. still: wenti;on,. aS , before, cinemas, 
theatres; Shops;* ali «were open.::;‘*: Young. ladies .from. .the 
provinces came up.to the capital to learn French-and cultivate 
theirvoices,'». |.) The daughter of a friend: of mine.came home 
one afternoon in-hysterics because the woman. ether con- 
ductor had called her * “Comrade at 


Think-of: the -poorly-clad : people: on the iron- 
Petrograd whole days‘in the Russian winter ! 
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I. have listened in the: bread-lines, hearing the bitter, acrid . 
note of discontent which from time to time. burst up thee 
the miraculous good nature of the Russian crowd. ..2? 0. 


‘“ Conditions were daily more chaotic. ‘Hundreds of * 
thousands of soldiers were deserting the front and beginning © 
to move. in vast, aimless tides: over the:face of the'land. . . 
Immense strikes and lock-outs convulsed Moscow, Odessa: 
and the coal mines of the Don... Transport was paralysed; 


the army. was the cities ‘was no. 


Russia was'ina ferment. ‘Kerensky himself came twice, 
to plead passionately for “national unity, once bursting into 
tears at the end. . . On the night of October 30th, -Trotzky 
branded the assertions. of: the bourgeois press that the Soviet 
contemplated armed insurrection’ as attempt of the 
reactionaries to discredit. and wreck the Congress of 
Soviets. . Feverish days: when nobody knew what~ 
would happen next, when everybody knew something must . 
happen, and happen: quickly. Lenin wrote: ‘‘ Either we 
must abandon our slogan)‘ All power to the Soviets ’ or else 
we must make an insurrection. There is no middle:course.”’ 
Tuesday morning, November 6th, a placard-signed ** Military © 
Revolutionary Committee attached to the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ ‘and Soldiers’ Deputies’’ warned of counter- 
revolutionary movements.  “‘ Citizens,’ it added, We call 
upon you to maintain complete quiet and self-possession. The 
cause of order and Revolution is in strong hands.’” 


‘* The city was nervous, starting at every sharpsound. But 
still no sign from the Bolshevikiy the soldiers stayed in the 
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barracks, the workmen: in. the factories. . . We went to a 


moving picture show near the Magan ngornepesaitinn bloody 
ltahian film of passion and intrigue.’’ 


November 7th. We went: into the Hotel for 
dinner, and right in the middle of soup’'thé waiter, very pale 
in the face, came up and ‘insisted that we move to the main | 
dining-room at the back of the house, because they were going 
to: put out the lights 1 in the ‘There much shoot- 


“ Pickets of a dozen soldiers with fixed bayonets lounged at 
the street crossings, red-faced old men in tich fir coats shook 
their fists at them, smartly dressed women screamed epithets ; | 
‘the soldiers argued feebly with embarrassed grins. otis be he 


More ferment, more soldiers, meetings, cheering, menace. 
.. Lrotzky Standing up with a pale, cruel.face, letting out his | 
rich yoice in. cool contempt, ‘ All, these so-called Socialist i 
compromisers, these. frightened, Mensheviki,. Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries, Bund—let them go! They are just so much i 
-tefuse. which will be. swept. away .in the garbage-heap of 
history.’ ’? On the. night of the 7th, ‘‘.the city was quiet— L'a 
| probably. never so quiet in its history; an that night not a ee 
single hold-up occurred, not a single robbery,”’ 


Tt was exactly 5.17 a:m. when Kryleriko, staggering: with 
fatigue, climbed to the tribune with a telegram in his hand. 
‘The Twelfth Army .sends greetings to.the Congress of 
‘Soviets.’ A Military -Reyolutionary Committee had, taken 
over command of the Northern Front. General Tchermissov 
chad recognised the Committee—CGommissar of the Provisional $i 
‘Government Voitinsky had resigned" 
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We-are swept on*the crest of titanic events: Mri Reed 
i maintains-an extraordinary litetary coolness. _Where other 
writers would have thrown ‘coherence to the winds’ in ‘excite- 
ment. and: personal. feeling, .he- has’ always remained the 
+ | recorder—the camera, so_to speak,,showing us all-the rush of 
iii events, itself securely planted,-evenly cranked. .. His analysis 
of Lenin is interesting. ‘* A-strange, popular leader—a leader 
HH purely by virtue of intellect ; colourless, humourless, uncom- 
i promising and detached, without picturesque idiosyncrasies 
Wy -—but with the power of explaining profound | ideas in simple 
terms, of analysing a concrete situation.» 
VW ‘* We shall offer,’’ says Lenin, ‘ ‘ peace to the peoples of 
 @ all the belligerent countries upon the basis of the Soviet terms 
—no annexatiOns, no indemnities, and the right of self- 


determination of peoples.” 
We who were left behind made for the Tsarskoye Selo 
| Station. Up the Nevsky, as we passed, Red Guards were 


marching, all armed, some with bayonets, some without.’ ~The 
| | early twilight of winter was falling. Heads up, they tramped 
i. in the chill mud, irregular lines of four, without music, with- 
i \ out drunis. A red flag crudely lettered in ‘gold, ° Peace! 

| i Land !’ floated over them. They were very young. The 
| expression on their faces was that ‘of men who know they are 
ai going to die. -. Half fearful, half contemptuous, the crowds 
i ‘on the sidewalk watched them pass, in hateful silence... .””. 

So to the flight ‘of Kerensky “alone, ‘ disguised in the 
a uniform of a ‘sailor’ ”’, to the “‘ Conquest of Power ”’ and the 
historic Peasants’ Congress, and! to’ the’ proud, victorious 
words of Trotzky, ‘‘ A new humanity will be born of this 
war. . . In this hall we swearto workers of all lands to remain 
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at our revolutionary dime If we are broken, then! it Will be 
in defending our flag... 

Those who cannot see Ten: Days’ can ‘head it, and judge for 
themselves ‘the great qualities- of the. book and the colossal 
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A vivid pen-picture of the November revolution: in Seo as witsieesed by. that 
brilliant young American journalist and author, the late John Reed. 


On this book is based thé Russian film of the: same'title 10 Tage die die Welt 
Erschiitterten directed. by Eisenstein for Sovkino 1 in 1927, stills of which Appeared 
in: the Jané-and July issues of Close Up. 


More than being ‘the book of the film’ hnwvéedr, + it may bs described as the key 
to all Russian films, for it enables the reader to grasp the powerful influences that 


inspire these dynamic masterpieces of the screen, and, in addition, all. modern 
Russian literature. | 


Copies may be obtained at all bookelers or from the publishers— 


MODERN BOOKS 
26 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, I... 
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The Avenue Pavilion 
-101-Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1 


A GAUMONT-BRITISH ‘THEATRE 
The Home of International Film Art. 


Managing Director — REGINALD C. BROMHEAD. Manager =~ LESLIE OGIL 
Director of: Music - ‘ARTHUR DULAY. 


The following attractions will be presented exclusive to this theatre: 
Premier Presentation— 


TARTUFFE 


From the story by Moliere. Bb ae yy in secret does not sin at all.” 


Directed F. W, urnau. Pho hed Carl Freund. Featuring Emil Jannings, 
Wern and Lil Dagover. ~ 


ALL FOR A WOMAN 


_ Asstory of the French Revolution. An.epitome of what has been characterised as ‘‘the most 


of by. Dimitri Buchowetski. Emil Jannings, and 


Werner 
KEAN 
the play by by Dumas, and the authentic of 
KOENIGSMARK 


From the novel by Pierre Benoit. A modern story of an historic and mysterious assassination. 
:  » Directed by ce Perret. Featuring Huguette rye of the Comedie Francaise. 


Premier’ Presentation— 
COVETS 
, A story. of Russia, the Bolshevic risings, and Revolution 


‘Directed by Robert Dinesen. Featuring Olga Techechowa,, Paul. 


e most perfect film .production 
Mad y Christians, Helga , Paul Hartmann, 


Freda. Richard; 


BERLIN 


_ The Symphony of a Great Ci ity. 
Directed shout plo Ruttmann. Scenario by Carl Meyer. hotographed by Carl Picund, 
A picture without. plot, sub-titles, without sex appeal,- but pare humanity, 
more and more beauty than you will. find in 50 ordinary film 


-.WOMAN..OF PARIS 


A story of aaa © life, as lived’ by everyday people. Charles Chaplin’s first serious contribu- 
tion to the p oA world. 

Directed-by Charles Chaplin: Featuring Adolphe Menjou & Edna Purviance. 
BUSES TO THE Door :—Nos, 14, 1c, 14, 14a, 19¢, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39, 48, 120, 138. 
In view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to alteration, 
the Management respectfully request Patrons to be.guided finally by the advertisements in the 
following newspapers :—Times, ly Telegraph, Morning Post, Daily , Daily News, Evening 

tar, and Standard. 


Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m. till 11 p.m. SUNDAYS 6—11 
Each session lasts three hours, thereby making 3 sessions per day, viz :— 


2 till 5 5 till 8 8 till 11 
MATINEES recommended for comfortable choice of seats. 
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THE DIAL 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
ART AND LITERATURE 


FOUNDED 1880 BY FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
EDITOR : MARIANNE MOORE ~—Ee_. ADVISER : SCOFIELD THAYER 


eAmong recent contributors are: 


W.C.BLUM D. H. LARWENCE 
KENNETH BURKE _. ‘THOMAS MANN 
E.E.CUMMINGS PAUL MORAND | 
H. D. RAYMOND MORTIMER 
_ FRANK DOBSON _ PABLO PICASSO 
RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING PAUL ROSENFELD 
ROGER FRY GERTRUDE STEIN 
_ ALYSE GREGORY VALERY 
GASTON LACHAISE _ WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
MARIE LAURENCIN | WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


ee “often full of very interesting things, and is so well printed, 


and makes for good all round.” The Mask, July 1925 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS | 
(Foreign postage 60 cents additional) 


152 WEST. 13th. STREET NEW YORK 
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groups. young producers. .under,.... . 
the artistic and technical direction 
of ALBERTO CAVALCANTI who 
the 3 first Neofilm 


RIEN QUE LES HEURES | 
EN RADE 
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ANDRE GIDE: MARC ‘ALLEGRETS 
Picture 


Voyage Congo 
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The best in a wilderness 


That i is what a New York motion pictuire man has said about The Film Sa 
edited by Welford Beaton and published in Hollywood. 
: Two years ago Welford Beaton conceived the idea of a new magazine devoted to the 
production and criticism of motion pictures. It was to be a publication that was 
different from others—one that did not fear facts—one that might not always be right, 
but one that would be courageous and honest. ‘ 


_, Now The Spectator is acclaimed by public and press and Mr. Beaton is referred to - 
as “ America’s most discerning motion picture critic’’. He tells the truth about, 
po and the people who make them with rare ability. - Hundreds of heartening’ : 
etters of commendation have been received. | . 


Here are some of the-comments: + 
1c, Read The Spectator ? Of course | Where else could I find the same spirit of 


conviction, and contempt for consequences ??’—-SAMUEL NS 

AMS 
read the with interest. There is vigorous and 

excellent writing in i Film Spectator with i 


| «The Spectator reveals it editor at « writer o ish, and 
as a man with an analytical mind, a sense of humour and = profound knowl geofthe... * | 
D, HOWDEN SMITH, 


I naturally receive ines—all deadhead, bye the way, except The Film 
Spectator [—but ’ the latter is the 9 one of the lot I read, or have read, from cover to 4 
mast And thatiis not because | pay forit, either. »”__ STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


“The numbers sent me confirs Mr. Ralph Flint’s suggestions to me that your 
magazine is truly the best voice in the wilderness of films.. ot only do I find ated 
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udgments honest, but they are etratingly just.’”’— Executive 
Filan Guild, New York 
“I find more sound sense in what you write about the’ pi 


anything that has ever been said or written about it.’’——-JOHN "RUMSEY. _ President 
American Play Co, Inc., New York. 


Welford Amecicn’p most discerning motion picture critic.’ "—London 
(England) Express 


‘Welford Beaton literate writer of motion. ‘picture ‘criticism his 
opinion has been uniformly soun New York World. 


Subscription for one year $5.00, foreign $6.00. Single copies free on'request.” 9° . 
“ THE FILM SPECTATOR,” 7213 Sunset Blvd, Hollywood, Calif. | fay 
; Please find enclosed $...,,..+-+++».for yearly subscription to “* The Film Spectator. | | 
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films 


Pierre 


vendent 


dan 
le monde 


entier 


les 
meilleuts  .— 


 Avez-vous besoin d'un conseil 


ARTISTIQUE ? TECHNIQUE 
COMMERCIAL ? FINANCIER ? 


No ous vous mettrons en relation avec Jes meilleurs s pécialistes 


du monde cinematograpbhique 


53 Rue. St.. Roch 53 


Téléphone : Elysée 86-84 
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CHAQUE’ SEMAINE ‘TOUTES LES NOUVELLES DU 


4 


Analyses” des Nouveaux. ilms 
de v Exploitation | 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHN IQUE. 
NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Newel d' Angleterre, Allemagne, Espagne, | 


A A FGM | | 

‘ 
DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF HARLE. 
5 RUE SAULNIER’ PARIS (9°) | 


Provence 02.13 


if 


| 
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‘BOOKS ABOUT. THE 


FILMS AND THE THEATRE 


AND SOME OTHER GOOD BOOKS 


You are invited to write for our Christmas Catalogue.of Books, selected 
and classified,.which will be ready during the first week in December. 


THIS FILM BUSINESS, by R. P. Messel. | 12s. 6d. 
HERACLITUS, OR THE FUTURE OF FILMS, by Ernest Betts. 2s. 6d. 
DER KOMMENDE FILM, by Guido Bagier. 21s. 
MODERN PICTURE THEATRE ELECTRICAL EQUIP-. 

MENT AND PROJECTION, by R. V. Johnson. 15s. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE, by Allardyce Nicoll. 42s. 


MONUMENTA SENECA, monuments of the theatre, scenery, 
decorations and costumes of the theatre and great festivals of 


all time. £100 16s. Od. 
THE ART OF PANTOMIME, an anatomy of expression, by 

Charles Aubert. A 15s. 
STAGE. DECORATION, by ete Cheney. 42s. 
CLOWNS AND PANTOMIMES, M. Willson Disher. - 42s. 
THEATRE UND LICHTSPIELH oe by Paul Zucker. 32s. 6d. 
DAS RUSSISCHE THEATRE, +8 Gregor Fiilép-Miller. 84s. 
THEMEMOIRSOF 4 FOX-HUNTINGMAN,bySiegfriedSassoon. 7s. 6d. 
MONTROSE, by John Buchan, a biography. 21s. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES M, DOUGHTY, author of Travels 

in Avabia Deserta, by D. G. Hogarth. 18s. 


THE ANGEL THAT TROUBLED THE WATERS, dialogues 
by Thornton Wilder, author of The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 


»~PETER PAN, by J. M. Barrie. 5s. and 7s. 


THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER, by A. A. Milne, illustrated by 
Ernest Sheppard,.. . ., Ts. 


THE WEEK-END BOOK, ” ‘an + ehtibety” new edition with two 


6s 

6d. 

Thomas Hardy’s last book of Poems, WINTER WORDS. 17s. 6d. 
6d 

hundred more pages. 6s 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LID. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King) py 
3 be OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Was 
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Without Close you will not 


remember all that you want 


‘GIVE VOLUME. ‘THREE 
CHRISTMAS » 
READY DECEMBER 1 


. A GOOD ADDITION TO . YOUR 
SHELF OF REFERENCE BOOKS 


A GOOD GIFT FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Buy CLOSE UP Now for the Future ! 


Order Form 


Postal Order’ f(Vellum 12/6 


Postage on all volumes 6d. extra 


Hand this form to your booker, or send direct to, 
POOL ‘Riant Chateau, Territet, Switzerland 


24, Devonshire Street, London, W.C.1 


| 
Please supply Close Up, Vol,.... bound in board (cloth back) 
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Maker 


a 
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The answer to the above is> “ When he’s merely a ‘button-pusher’.”’ 

No doubt you know that a “button-pusher” is a person who takes 

no pride in his films—one who will not read cinematic literature 

because he thinks it’s too dry. Py bn lets leave him in that ecstasy 
of bliss. 


A real umovie all the literetiire* bie ‘can—and 
does he read | 


CINE: MINIATURE’ 


monthly monographs, because he knows that by doing so he learns how 
to movies of and 


What, are you? A movie maker or a “ 4 If you are 
a movie maker, will prove it. by either calling at your dealer’s. for 
a single copy 0 the latest number at 25¢5 or you will send $2 50 
for a year’s subscription 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS 
“1630 CAPITOL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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introduction 


‘We are a new illustrated magazine written in English and published 
in France who, rightly or wrongly, think we are unconventional. At 
least we call ourselves that. 


And our address is : Villa Bernard, Barbizon, Seine-et- Marne, France. 


We should be glad to number you among our acquaintances. We 


think that you would find pleasure and profit in cultivating ours. 
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Gnd AdGress... 
will bring you a sample copy. 
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